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So Fee 


OULD Poland, if liberated 
from the Soviet yoke, be 


organized according to the 
Yugoslav pattern? Some 
Polish emigrant circles in 
the West are of the opi- 
nion that it would be so. , 


The literary fashion of predicting 
the future, based, more or léss, on sci- 
entific grounds (,,science fiction”), 
which has become a fashion in the 
United States of America, is becoming, 
so it seems, usual in France as well. 
France is, judging by the works of 
Jules Verne and of the brothers Ro- 
sny, the fatherland of this kind of 
literature. Few days ago, in a small 
bookshop in the Quartier Latin, a well 
presented exhibition was opened. Be- 
sides the manuscripts of the works of 
the first French authors of novels of 
adventure containing the elements of 
toretelling, some of the most ,,ama- 
zing” stories were also exhibited. Tho- 
se who visited this exhibition were in 
a position to wonder at the sight of a 
human automaton, of a frightful 
appearance which was constructed in 
France during the German occupa- 
tion. 

Tt is no wonder then that the fashi- 
on of foretelling is carrying away the 
political emigrants who are living in 
France, because these are men and 
women who, with longing and anxiety, 
do their utmost to discover what the 
future keeps in store for them. They 
would like their dreams to become a 
reality, — they would like to return 
to their country from which they fled 
in order not to be enslaved by the So- 
viets. How do they imagine this re- 
turn? The opinions are widely diffe- 
rent in this respect. Undoubtedly, 
many of those who came from the 
satellite countries are planning how, 
assisted by the Americans, to restore 
the ,former Regime” in their respec- 
tive countries. These people are not 
taking into consideration the fact that 
some economic and social changes, 
which occurred after the Second World 
War, are going to stay. Although the 
majority of emigrants are men of nar- 
£ow conservative conceptions, who have 
drawn no Jesson from the past, 
there are some others, especially 
among the younger ones, who are try- 
ing not to lose touch with the present 
reality, in their respective countries. 
The latters take into serious conside- 
ration the different possibilities of the 
liberation of Middle and Eastern Eu- 
rope from the Soviet yoke. 


One Polish political emigrant, a 
writer, Julius Mieroszewski, considers 
various possibilities and treats them 
in the form of a fiction, recently pu- 
blished by the periodical ,,.KuHura” 
which is being edited in Paris. 

Mr. Mieroszewski acquaints us with 
the conditions which could prevail in 


ction |. 


the Poland of tomorrow, in 1968, as 
the author says. After long years of 
exile he then returns to Cracow. As 2 
real’ Rip Van Winkle, a person of 
utterly antiquated ideas, he discusses 
with his friend, who did not leave 
Poland, the recent events which ena- 
bled him to return to Poland. Thus 
we are being informed that the So- 
viet Army left Eastern Europe in 1967. 
Immediately after that, Warsaw was 
visited by an International Contro! 
Commission. Suhar, an old Polish 
Communist, who ‘strikingly reminds us 
of Gomulka, becomes Premier of a 
Provisional Government. Suhar is be- 
ing helped by General Grac who be- 
came Commander-in-Chief when Ro- 
kosowski fled from Poland. In addi- 
tion to that, it seems quite certain that 
the United Party of Workers and Pea- 
sants, Suhar’s Party. is going to win 
the polls at the free elections which 
should be held under supervision of 
the International Control Commission. 

Emigrants are not returning home. 
How is this to be explained? Is it pos- 
sible that the Poles. who are, at last, 
liberated from a detestable regime do 
not wish to restore the traditional de- 
mocratic regime but, on their own free 
will, prefer Suhar, who reminds us of 
Gomulka? 

His friend is trying to explain to 
him how it came to that. ,,In a totali- 
tarian dictatorship’, he explains, 
,Communism is the creed of a mino- 
rity, but its rituals’ are practised by 
all. You asked me why our former po- 
litical Parties did not resume their ac- 
tivity, why is Suhar’s Party the most 
popular one? My dear friend,... if we 
did not have Suhar, we should have 
to create him. He is enabling us to 
save our face”, — thanks to his po- 
licy, it is not necessary to condemn our 
vast. He does not ask from us to con- 
sider as treason and to condemn as such 
al’ that we have done during the last 
twenty years... Thanks to the fact 
that Suhar is not severing our ties 
with the past, the day of the libera- 
tion of Poland did not become a day 
of revenge, of bloodshed. and. of 
chuos” ; 

The pb ilexity and grief of the emi- 
grant. are increasing. 

—»,,Finally”’, he exclaims, were the 
Poles, before the liberation took place, 
not anxious to restore the Constitution 
of 1935 and the pre-war political Par- 
ties?” - 

.No”, energetically answered his 
friend. ,.We wanted to improve the 
current situation. We did not want to 
be arrested while in bed, we did not 
want to be imprisoned without a fair 
trial, we wanted to see our priests free 
from persecution and we did not want 
any more spies and _ concentration 
camps. I assure you, however, that 
nobedy wanted. our factories, our 


blants and our mines to fall back into 
the hands of private capitalists. No- 
body wants the restoration of large 
estates and of big landlords...” 

The friend of the internal resistance 
movement goes on explaining which 
changes took place in Poland. Since 
already twenty years have elapsed, the 
only solution is ,,to adapt the present 
structure of our country, created by 
Communism, to the newly created si- 
tuation.” 


Free Poland Does not Wish 
a Parliamentary System 


»A Parliamentary system based on 
a greater number of political Parties is 
a thing impossible to imagine in Po- 
land”, states the Pole. who did not 
leave the country. , consider that 
Suhar’s Party, that incorporated intc 
its program the abolition of totalitari- 
anism, of concentration camps and of 
secret police; that is guaranteeing 
freedom of conscience and freedom of 
the press is going to win 80% of Par- 
liamentary seats. A few small oppo- 
sition groups, recently established, 
are going to form a Bloc. I do not 
think it possible, however, that the 
Bloc of the opposition Parties could, 
in the near future, come into power. 
It seems to me that you still think 
that Suhar is a revolutionary. You are 
certainly wrong. Suhar is embodying 
a continuity based on the liberalization 
of the last twenty years. 

»suhar’s Party is a real office for 
industrial planning, it supervises the 
administration and the staff of this 
huge industrial enterprise. To-day’s 
Poland is, in fact, nothing else. Could 
you tell me which other Polish politi- 
cal Party could do the same work? 
Only Suhar’s Party has the experience 
which is indispensable for the smooth 
work of this enormous machine.” 

At the end of the story it is the for- 
mer emigrant’s turn to wonder at the | 
lack of political foresight displayed 
by the Polish emigration in the course 
of the last twenty years. 

»in Communism you saw a cancer 
destroving the body of the Nation. All 

_ your attention was concentrated on the 

problem of the disease itself so that 
you. completely disregarded those. ra- 
dical changes which the patient had 
undergone.” 

As shown above, Mr. Mieroszewski 
is treating the problem in an artistic. 
in a completely uncommitting way. 
He treats a problem of exceptional 
importance. There is in this question 
nothing specifically Polish. That is a 
problem cornmmon to all the satellite 
countries which are under the influ- 
ence of foreign dictatorships which act 
as steam-rollers, undergoing radical 
changes which have to be taken into 
consideration by those, whoever they 
may be, who decide the destiny of 
Europe. 


Francois FEJTO 
Paris 
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One Year of Eisenhower’s Rule 


Y a series of messages to 
Congress in January, Eisen- 

/ hower marked the first an- 

- -niversary of his taking office. 

The first in order of time was the 
state of the Union message, followed 
by messages on subsidies in agriculture, 
on the amendments of the Taft-Hartley 
law on the extension of social insur- 
ance, on budget and taxation, on the 
building of mew housing projects and 
finally his report of the nation’s 
economy. Some of these messages have 
already become traditional and Ame- 
rican Presidents have been addressing 
them every year to the legislative body 
to supply information cn the situation 
and the country’s general policy. This 


‘time, in addition to traditional messag- 


es, such as those on the state of the 
Union, the budget and the economic 
situation, there were new messages in 
connection with certain urgent and 
important problems confronting the 
USA. Like the traditional messages, 
these new ones also contained proposals 
which Eisenhower submitted to Con- 
gress for consideration so that suitable 
legislation might be enacted. As this 
year will see in the USA the election 
of the new House of Representatives 
and of ome third of the Senate, the 
above mentioned messages and propos- 
als also bear the stamp of the party 
preparations for elections and have been 
so understood by the public. 


Government circles express satisfac- 
tion at the results achieved in the 
foreign and domestic fields during the 
first year of Eisenhower's Presidency. 
They point out that the passage from 
the Democratic to the Republican 
administration at the beginning of last 
year presented various difficulties to 
the new Government. The fact alone 
that the Republicans came to power 
after twenty years of opposition was 
the source of many political and 
organizational difficulties.. When ithe 
Republicans left office in 1932 the state 
apparatus in the USA mumbered a 
little over 600 thousand civil servants: 
the armed forces of the country were 
250,000. strong; the State expenditures 


_ were a little less than 4,5 billion dollars 


annually, while the State debt amount- 
ed to less than 20 billion dollars. In 
twenty years’ time the role of the State 
in the economic and social life of the 
nation had considerably grown, which 
was reflected in the increase of the 
state apparatus, military forces, budget 
etc. When the Republicans came into 
power last year, the State apparatus 
numbered 2,4 million civil servants, the 
American military forces numbered 3,5 
million men, the State budget for last 
year provided for expenditures amount- 
ing to 78,6 billion dollars, while the 
State debt had risen to 267,4 billion 
dollars. There is no doubt that the com- 
ing to power of the Republicans, whose 


basic political and economic conceptions 
are based on free competition, » was 
bound to be difficult for them. 


In foreign policy the Republican 
Administration was likewise confront- 
ed with a series of worid problems, 
primarily the Korean war and general 
tension in the world. The conclusion of 
an armistice in Korea last year and a 
certain easing of the tension had a 
positive effect also on the American 
public; Government circles point to 
these two facts as being the results of 
its political firmness and strength. As 
a success in the domestic field they 
mention the elimination of the infla- 
tion danger as well as general prosper- 
ity in 1953, reduction of State expen- 
ditures, practically full employment 
and so on. Eisenhower is credited with 
the basic success “of changing the trend 
in State affairs for the better’. Without 
going into detail to see how far this 
estimation of Government circles is 
justified by facts and how far the 
former Democratic administration is to 
be credited with it — the outstanding 
problems, internal and external, should 
not be lost sight of — problems which 
in its first year. The outstanding 
the Hisenhower Administration tackled 
problems are those connected with the 
USA European policy, primarily the 
EDC questions, the settlement of poli- 
tical problems in Asia (China, relations 
with India etc.), increasingly complex 
problems in relations with the Allies 
and so on. Of the internal problems, 
economy takes the first place. Last year 
numerous signs indicated that the 
economic activity of the country was on 
the decline. This gave rise to fears abro- 
ad lest American economic difficulties 
should be reflected unfavourably on 
the economies of other countries, The 
chronic crisis of American agriculture 
was very acute in 1953, 
became not only an economic problem 
but also a very sensitive political 
problem in regard to this year’s elec- 
tions. Towards the end of last year 
unemployment began rapidly to incre- 
ase. The budget remained unbalanced, 
taxation was not essentially reduced, 
the State debt was increased, and, what 
is more, it is considered it will continue 
to go up. It is necessary to point out 
that failure to settle these issues was 
not the result of the absence of any 
desire on the part of the Republican 
Administration to do so, in ‘keeping 
with its political and economic concep- 
tions, Actual facts in the domestic and 
foreign fields did not allow Eisenhower 
to solve many of these problems. What 
is more, one year of Republican rule 
has shown that free competition belongs 
to the past even in America and under 
the rule of the upholders of such 
conceptions. 

The “Wall Street Journal’, organ of 
the New York financial circles, wrote 
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so that..it' 


in connection with Eisenhower’s mes- 
sages to Congress that the Republicans 
had come to power with a political 
philosophy, that is, conceptions, but that 
they lacked a programme. But today, 
after a year’s time, they have a pro- 
gramme, only it is to be suspected that 
their philosophy has become hazy. This 
is how the paper considers Eisenhower's 
new programme, (which, he hopes, will 
ensure progress and prosperity for 
America) as a programme which does 
not issue from the well-known concep- 
tions of the Republicans, What Eisen- 
hower proposed within the framework 
of this programme had also been 
proposed by Truman, Although the 
Republicans denied that Eisenhower’s 
proposals implied any “New deal” or 
“Fair deal’ solutions, it is impossible 
not to see a great similarity between 
his programme and that of the Demo- 
cratic Government. Pointing out that 
the Republicans are in favour of the 
restriction of powers of the State 
apparatus, “Wall Street Journal” writes 
that it follows from Eisenhower's 
programme that “it proposes continu- 
ation of the State control in the con- 
struction of roads, in the extension of 
insurance against unemployment, in 
the increase of aid for the building of 
hospitals, in the building of schools, in 
the increase and improvement of hous- 
ing conditions and of course for extend- 
ing abundant aid to farmers and war 
veterans”. Although Eisenhower’s pro- 
gramme basically settles problems by 
following the beaten track of the Gov- 
ernment of a country with developed 
forms of State capitalism, it is charac- 
terized in individual questions by the 
conceptions of the ruling party, under 
the influence of the balance of forces 
in Congress, and also within the Re- 
publican Party itself. For example, 
basically retaining the principle of 
supporting prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts, his programme removes one of 
the bases of the hitherto existing regime 
of State intervention in agriculture by 
proposing the introduction of the mark- 
et element as a regulator of production 
up to a certain degree. 

The tendency of decline in economic 
activity was specially marked towards 
the end of 1953. The industrial pro- 
duction index fell from 137 in July 
1953 to 128 in December. The greatest 
decline was recorded in steel produc- 
tion. This industry worked in October 
at 95% of its capacity, in November at 
90, in mid-December at 85.8, and in the 
third week of December at 66.67%. The 
decline in motor car production began 
much earlier. That is why a review of 
planned investments shows a general 
decline by 5%, while amounting to 8°/o 
in processing industries. Unemployment 
reached the figure of 1,162,000 in 
October 1953, it was 1,850,000 lin 
December, while it was already 2,360.000 
persons in January 1954. The same 
tendencies are noticeable in the total 
national income. The Government eco- 
nomists think that here is a case of a 


“corrective factor” and that there is no - 


danger of more serious economic 
dislocations, but many political and 
economic experts consider that serious 
matters are involved. Some similarities 
with the sitwation on the eve of the 
1929 crisis have been indicated: crisis 
in agriculture, considerable increase in 
credit purchases etc. However, there 
are important factors operating against 
serious economic dislocations: a develop- 
ed State machinery for intervention in 
economy, substantial unexpended cre- 
dits — several tens of billions of dollars 
for army supplies — enormous con- 
sumption based on the improved living 
standard during the last twenty years 
etc. In connection with the. current 
symptoms in American economy, stress 
is laid on the Government’s resolve to 
use all means at its disposal to prevent 
important dislocations. In his state of 
the Union message Eisenhower speaks 
about “economic requirements” includ- 
ing measures in the sphere of credits, 
taxation, subsidizing and public works. 

The opinion prevails that Congress 
in this election year will not accept the 
whole of Eisenhower’s programme. The 
recommendation for the alteration of 
the regime of intervention in agricul- 
ture has met with the resistance of 
nearly all Democrats in Congress and 
Republicans from the States where 
agriculture is the chief form of economic 
activity. Farm products exports have 
fallen between 1952 and 1953 from over 
4 billions to 2,6 billion dollars, while 
the State stocks have simultaneously 
grown from 2,3 to 4,5 billion dollars. 
The discontent of farmers because of 
this situation was expressed also at the 
partial November elections for Congress 
in the State of Wisconsin, where a De- 
mocratic candidate won in a tradition- 
ally Republican constituency. This was 
the signal for Hisenhower to speed up 
the solution of tthe agricultural 


problem. The programme of State 
support of agricultural prices such as 
submitted is not likely to be passed by 
Congress. It is the same with amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley law, as the 
recommendations on the alterations of 
this law have already met with criti- 
cism, and besides, Congress is not ex- 
pected to deal with workers’ legislation 
in the election year. 


Eisenhower’s programme has been 
supplemented with another important 
element. It seems that the leadership 
of the Republican Party wishes to 
bridle the extreme right wing by tak- 
ing up its anti-communist slogans. 
Maybe an expression of this is the 
suggestion to Congress to vote the law 
according to which any American 
citizen, sentenced by Court for “declar- 
ed intention to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force or violence’, would be 
deprived of American citizenship, In 
the atmosphere created by McCarthyism 
it will probably not be difficult to see 
that Congress adopt this suggestion 
which was received with great surprise 
in the world. 


The inter-party relations in Congress 
in connection with the Eisenhower 
programme have entered an interesting 
phase. It seems that the division for 
or against the programme will not fol- 
low the line of division according to 
parties. It iis expected that three or 
even four groups will be created, 
embracing the extreme Republican 
right wing, a large section of the Re- 
publicans and right-wing Democnats, 
most of the Democrats and Liberal Re- 
publicans and perhaps the liberal wing 
of the Democrats. The forthcoming 
elections will of course have a great 
influence on the determination of and 
in regard to individual questions, and 
on the fate of Eisenhower’s program- 
me, 


The Problem of the Pakistani Constitution 


HE problem of the Pakistani 
Constitution, and the broader 
problem of Pakistani internal 
system, are problems of the 
day ever since Pakistan became an in- 
dependent State. The problem of the 
Pakistani Constitution is the centre of 
the political life of the country. In 
October last year, Constituent Assembly 


discussed the draft of the new Constitu-. 


tion but, after several weeks of work, 
it adjourned, postponing further work 
for an undetermined period of time. 
The prolonged discussions and work on 
the new Constitution are evidence of 
the complexity of this problem. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, who was then 
Prime Minister, submitted this draft of 
the Constitution to the Assembly in 
March 1949. The basic principles of the 
draft and the religious principles were 
one and the same: all authority belongs 
to God who delegates it to the deputies 
freely elected; Islamism is the ruling 
religion of the country; personal liberty 
is guaranteed to each individual. Speci- 
al Committees and Sub-Committees 
were established within the Assembly 
to set up the basic principles and to 
take necessary measures for the final 
adoption of the Constitution. In spite of 


the work done by these Committees, 
the Constitution was not adopted. 
The work on the Constitution met 
with some difficulties which it was not 
possible to overcome in such a short 
period of time. First of all, it should 
be borne in mind that Pakistan became 
an independent State just a short time 
ago. The new State inherited many 
difficult problems as a result of its 
century-long colonial status. One of the 
most difficult problems of the new 
State was how to solve the economic 
and political difficulties of the country 
and to secure the country’s develop- 
ment in accordance with modern ten- 
dencies. Various, often conflicting, 
views became apparent when work on 
the drafting of the Constitutional Law 
began. The problem was a serious one 
because the general internal progress 
of Pakistan depended on the solution 
of the said difficulty in this or that 
direction. The second, not less serious, 
difficulty arose from the fact that Pa- 
kistan is divided into two separate 
geographic units, In this way Pakistan 
presents a case which is unique in the 
modern history. Eastern and Western 
Pakistan are far removed from each 
other. This creates many a problem, not 
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only of a technical mature (transport, 
communications etc.) but also of a more 
complex nature, — this being the result 
of many differences resulting from life 
under. different circumstances in 
the past. The present differences 
have their, very serious, repercussions 
on the political life of the country. In 
addition to these, there are many other 
problems which are strongly influenc- 
ing the general political life of the 
country. 

Although such problems made the 
drafting of the Constitution a very 
difficult task, the problems of a political 
and economic kind were the most 
difficult to solve. All the time attempts 
have been made to solve this very 
complicated situation. That is why the 
present Government, as soon as it came 
into power, resumed work on the 
Constitutional Law which had, among 
other things, to take into consideration 
the progress achieved in the past and 
the changes which took place recently. 
The Assembly met early in October 
last year and resumed the general 
debate on the new Constitution. 


The Assembly’s task has been a very 
ambitious one, — to bring the Jong 
preparatory work to a successful end 
and to solve the most difficult problems 
which, so far have made the promulga- 
tion of the new Constitution impossible. 
During its present session, the Assembly 
has done more useful work than during 
all previous years put together. Still, 
the Assembly adopted just more than 
a half of the total number of articles 
which the new Constitution is finally to 
have. But even the work done up to 
the present enables us to see some of 
the principles on which the future 
Constitution will be based. This will 
enable us to see the general outline of 
the internal progress of Pakistan in the 
immediate future. 

Islamism* is still the most general 
principle of the future Constitutional 
Law. This is obvious from the official 
name of the State: Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan. An amendment providing 
that the head of the State must be a 
Moslem has also been passed. The 
consequence of this is that Islam is 
going to be the official religion and 
that the State will be under obligation 
to protect it and to initiate the teaching 
of religion in schools, The problem that 
all the laws must be in accordance with 
the Koran is also an interesting ques- 
tion. In the course of previous discus- 
sions, a proposal was submitted provid- 
ing for the establishment of a special 
body of ecclesiastic dignitaries that 
would consider all the Laws adopted 
iby the Assembly from the religious po- 
intof view. Should this body find that 
some Laws run counter to the Koran, - 
it would be authorized to refer it to 
the Assembly for reconsideration. 
In all previous discussions, this problem 
was a subject of special controversies 
because some circles were strongly 
opposed to too great powers being 
given to religious circles which could 
put an effective bar against almost all 
measures aiming at the social and poli- 
tical progress of the country. The 
solution which was adopted has, in 
fact, been based on this principle but 
the right to decide whether a Law is 
consistent with the religious principles 
rests with the Supreme Court (the 
Laws dealing with financial questions 
and questions concerning the State 


revenue are exempted from this proce- 
dure). 

Special attention should be paid to 
the way in which the problem of the 
parliamentary relations between East- 
em and Western Pakistan 
solved. The People’s Assembly shall be 
composed of two Houses enjoying the 
same rights and privileges. The total 
number of Parliamentary seats are 
shared by Eastern and Western Pa- 
kistan on the basis of complete equal- 


ity (175:175) while the number of seats~ 


in the Western’ Pakistan House of 
Parliament shall be distributed among 
the deputies of the four provinces of 
Western Pakistan 
has also been provided that the posts 
of the Head of the State and that of 
the Prime Minister shall be occupied 
by the representatives of Eastern and 
Western Pakistan, respectively: if the 
Head of the State is a man from 
Western Pakistan, then the Prime 
Minister shall come from the Eastern 
part of the country and vice versa. 
This principle, known as the formula 
of Premier Mohammed Ali, was praised 
by the Pakistani Press as one of the 
greatest achievements attained since 
the formation of the new State. 

One of the difficult problems, which 
as yet has not been solved, is the 
problem of the official language. 
Several languages are being spoken in 

Urdu predominating in 
Western Pakistan and Bengali in the 
Eastern part of the country. The fact 
that there is no common language, has 
prevented to achieve a closer unity 
between the two separate parts of 
Pakistan, which creates serious conflicts 
now and then. It is to be expected, the- 


has been... 


refore, that it will not be easy to solve 
this question. 

The Articles of the Constitution and 
the relevant amendments which have 
been adopted so far have _ solved, 
from the legal point of view, a number 
of problems. Although the discussion 
of the Draft has not yet reached its 
end, it is beyond any doubt that the 
work performed so far and the results 
achieved, have aroused a great interest 
in the Pakistan public, giving rise to 
conflicting views. Some 10 millions of 
Hindus, 14% of the total population of 
Pakistan, decided to remain in Pakistan 


ionately.j Mt after the partition of India. The attitude 


adopted by Hindu representatives is 
very characteristic. The Hindu re- 
presentatives have expressed the view 
that such a Constitution will discri- 
minate against the Hindu and other 
non-Moslem population and that Pa- 
kistan is on the way to becomea 


theocratic State. The representatives of . 
the Moslem League, who are favouring 


the adoption of Islamic principles as a 
basis of the State organization, are 
pointing out that the national minori- 
ties of Pakistan will be in no danger 
because the Islamic teaching, — which 
has nothing to do with discriminating 
measures against anybody — is a best 
guarantee in favour of all individuals 
and national minorities. The Hindu re- 
presentatives did not feel satisfied with 
these assunances and remained opposed 
to the majority view. Some other, less 
important, groups of the Opposition 
deny to the present Assembly (elected 
in 1946, during the British rule) the 
right to enact a Constitutional Law. 
They want new elections. 


What Path Will Scelba Take 


CCE homo” exclaimed Signor 
De Gasperi pathetically when 
. he presented Amintore Fam- 
to Parliament on Janu- 
ary 29, «as e chosen man who would 
be capable of solving the government 
crisis. The following day the chosen 
man turned out an unprecedented 
fiasco. The Parliament refused him. a 
‘confidence vote in such a way as had 
not been witnessed in Italy since a long 
time. The reasons for this were the 
same which caused ‘De Gasperi’s failure 
after the elections of June 7, 1953. It 
was obvious that De Gasperi could not 
continue his old policy, since a. great 
deal had h ned in Italy that called 
for a new icy, both in the domestic 
and pee fields. 
Since June last year, five consulta- 
tions took place in the Quirinal in 


connection with the setting up. of the 


new.. Government. De, Gasperi’s and 
Fanfani’s Government did not get the 
Parliament’s confidence, while Pella’s, 
which proclaimed itself an interim 
Government and lasted for a couple of 
months; fell the.moment it asked for 

bos vote of © the ouse of Representa- 
tives.” 

- The current'alliance of Mario Scelba 
with the Social-Democrats and 
and the transfering, to lay Ministers in 
the new 
degdreneats 
ly guarded by the Christian Democrats 


Sartre of certain important 
ch so far were jealous= © 


‘terprises, the 


leads to the conclusion that a change 
has occurred in the conception of the 
most powerful party. The Christian 
Democrats are no longer in a position 
to continue their efforts for setting up 
a Single-party Government as Fanfani 
attempted to do. 

The coalition, through which Scelba 


_ will try to make his cabinet an effective 
one, rests on a realistic but very inse-~ 


cure basis, as a small majority will 


decide on the fate of his Government. . 


It is here a question of only about 
fifteen majority votes. 

Scelba will thus have an opportunity 
for trying to realize his political 
programme, which consists. of about 
sixteen basic points. 

His programme provides for a con- 
firmation of the Republican organiza- 
tion and defence of democratic institu- 
tions, for the strengthening of. consti- 
tutionality, cooperation in all fields of 
national life, the pursuit of an econom- 
ie and social policy in keeping ‘with 
the meeds of the nation (new law 
against fiscal evasions, concerning de- 
fence of the stability of the lire and 
strengthening of the purchasing power, 


reduction of the budget deficit, réaliza-" 


tion of equilibrium in trade and pay- 
ments). Furthermore, steps are to be 
taken for the protection of productive 
forces which will ensure fuller employ- 

ment, the a of State en- 
struggle against mono- 


= s |= 


polies and a series of other measures 
in the fields of education, health pro- 
tection and the status of civil servants. 


The programme also asks for the 
“urgent implementation of laws on the 
land reform which are already in force” 
and the passing of new laws which will 
take into account the demands and 
economic capacity of agricultural en- 
terprises, as well as the social structure 
of landowners, the protection of agri- 
cultural workers and the strengthening 
of small holdings. 

As regards foreign policy, the pro- 
gramme provides for the “development 
of solidarity in foreign policy within 
the framework of the obligations as- 
sumed by the Parliament for the def- 
emce of peace and the easing of the 
international tension, for submitting to 
Parliament a proposal for the ratifica- 
tion of the European Defence Commun- 
ity, for acceptance of international re- 
lations within the frame of a process 
of economic and political unification of 
Europe, and the realization of the 
greatest efforts towards a fair settlem- 
ent of the Trieste problem, 

Without entering into a criticism of 
the programme on the internal social 
plan, which in, any case bears, at least 
partially, upon present-day Italy's vital 
problems, it would appear at first sight 
that Scelba’s Government will never- 
theless meet with many unsurmount- 
able obstacles if it does not want to 
limit itself exclusively to the formula- 


tion of demagogie principles. For, the 


questions of unemployment, of farm 
workers, of the land reform, of the 
productivity of individual branches of 
industry are problems which are 
bound to create sharp conflicts. The 
question of monopolies, and of the 
struggle against them, is a problem by 
itself, which will divide Parliament 
sooner or later, and Scelba may pro- 
voke a storm if he tries to do something 
about. it. 

What are the forces at the disposal 
of the Italian Government for the 
realization of its programme? And if it 
does “realize” it, to what extent will it 
be able te do so? The allied Liberals 
and Social Democrats are not ;such a 
force as to be of much help to Scelba, 
for in a delicate moment, the right- 
wing forces ‘in the Christian- Democrat 
party will not allow the plain shatter- 
ing of their economic basis through 
mere parliamentary methods. And these 
forces are precisely interested’ in mo- 
nopolies* and tax evasion, (Probably 
Signor Saragat. had. these..in- mind 
when. he declared after the June elect- 
ions last year, that he considered there 
would be less speculators® in Parli- 
ament, and more in prison, if ‘strict 
measures were taken against those who 
try to avoid paying income tax.) These 
forces are active in the struggle against 
land reform and in» frustrating the 
efforts for the settlement of the quest- 
ion of unemployment and other similar 
internal problems, In the foreign policy 
field, these forces are the ones who 
work for the deterioration of internat- 
ional relations,;,primarily with Yugosla- 
via. 

All the previous Italian Governments 
started, from the viewpoint that Italy 
should have special rights in internat- 
ional relations. Italy wanted a special 
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On the Anniversary of the Ankara Agreement 


Balkan Pact and Italy 


FITZROY MACLEAN, 
M. P., Great Britain 


O anyone returning, as I have just done, from a tour 

of the Balkans, the sight of Italian and — both lar- 

gely American-equipped — Yugoslav troops busily 

massing on their respective sides of the frontier 

near Trieste, while British and American troops 
stand by for trouble in the city itself, offers depressing 
evidence of the substantial spanner which the present di- 
spute over the future of this medium-sized seaport and its 
scrub covered hinterland has flung into the works of 
Western defence. 

The signature this Spring of a Tripartite Alliance 
between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, establishing as it 
did 2 bastion of European defence in the Balkans and 
Eastern Mediterranean, was an extremely important and 
highly satisfactory development. There had been consid- 
erable ideological and psychological difficulties in the way 
of such an agreement. As you drive down through Mace- 
donia and Thrace to Istanbul, you come on constant remin- 
ders of recent conflicts and wars between all three coun- 
tries. But today the past has been conveniently and wisely 
forgotten in the face of an overriding common danger; for 
once, realism has got the better of prejudice. At the Yugo- 
slay Army’s recent manoeuvres no guests were more hono- 
ured than the high-ranking officers who represented 
Greece and Turkey; there are continual exchanges of visits 
by military and political personalities (Marshal Tito is 
shortly to visit Turkey); and the Permanent Secretariat of 
the Pact is an added token of its stability. 1 

Instead of facing the danger which threatens them from 
the East singly and in isolation, the three powers now pre- 
sent a common front against aggression — and, what is 
more, an extremely formidable front. All three have well- 
trained, well-equipped armies with high morale. They have 
a combined peace-time strength of 50 or 60 divisions. And 
each, in its own way, is achieving an ever-greater measure 
of political and economic stability. Thus, in the space of a 
year or two, the position in the Balkans has been transfor- 
med from one of weakness to one of strength. 

In one quarter, however, this increasing Balkan solida- 
rity has aroused but little enthusiasm. The Italian Govern- 
ment make nosecret of the misgivings with which they regard 
the substantial measure of assistance which their Yugoslav 


neighbours are receiving from the West or their ever closer _ 


relations with Greece and Turkey. The attempts of Great 
Britain and America to heal the breach, the emphasis which 
the Balkan powers themselves place on the purely defensive 
character of the Alliance and their repeated invitations to 
Italy to join it have all proved unavailing. So long as the 
question of Trieste remains unsolved, the italiane will have 


no part in it. 


The result is a situation which benefits no one save the 
Russians. Italy and Yugoslavia, glaring at each other across 
the Adriatic, have made no concerted defence arrange- 
ments. In case of war, there would, as things stand, be little 
to stop the Red Army froni pushing down through the 
istrian Gap into the plains of Lombardy and there inflicting 
a decisive defeat on an Italian Army already weakened by 
a powerful Communist Fifth Column. This would gravely 
prejudice the position of the Yugoslav forces who in such 
an event would find themselves irremediably cut off from 
their Western supply bases. In this manner a wedge has 
been driven between two vital links in the European system 
of defence. 


LESTER PEARSON 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Canada 


Asked by our New York correspon- 
dent for his views on the Balkan Tri- 
partite Agreement, Mr. Lester Pear- 
son, Canadian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, gave the following reply: 

The efforts of the Federative Pe- 
ople’s Republic of Yugoslavia, the 
Kingdom of Greece, and the Republic 
of Turkey which led to the signing of 
the Treaty of Friendship and Collabo- 
ration between these three countries, 
and which came in power on May 29, 
1958, were followed with interest in 
Canada. 

We welcome this new manifestation 
of the spirit of cooperation and good- 
will between neighbours which rece- 
ived its formal expression in the 
Treaty, and we fully appreciate the 
initiative of these three countries and 
its favourable promises for the future. 


It was presumably in the hope of breaking this deplo- 
rable deadlock that the British and United States Govern- 
ments decided to cut the Gordian knot by simply withdra- 
wing their troops from Trieste, leaving the contestants face 
to face with each other, the Italians holding Zone A and the 
Yugoslavs Zone B. The idea was a courageous one. But the 
manner of its execution left much to be desired. Its success 
depended on its being presented in such a way as to cause 
equal pleasure, or — as was more probable — equal indig- 
nation in both of the countries concerned. But what seems 
to have been excessive regard for the perilous parliamen- 
tary position of the Italian Government produced a decla- 


tration so phrased as to call forth a paean of triumph from 
Signor Pella, who publicly proclaimed it a first step towards 
the return of both zones to Italy. Meanwhile in Yugoslavia 
the crowd, enraged at the benefits to be bestowed on the 
Italians, whose wartime occupation of their country they 
recalled without pleasure, and enjoying to the full the ne- 
arest thing to a spontaneous demonstration they had expe- 
rienced for years, enthusiastically smashed the windows of 
the British and American Embassies in Belgrade. It was 
only after an ultimatum from Tito had prevented the Bri- 
tish and American Governments from giving immediate ef- 
fect to their declared intentions that the Italians, in their 
turn indignant at Anglo-Saxon faithlessness, to some extent 
redressed the balance by organising protest meetings and 
hostile demonstrations in Trieste and Rome. 

At first it seemed as though this well-intentioned but 
clumsily executed move on the part of the Western Powers 
had only served to aggravate a7 already tense situation and 
had moreover done serious harm to the carefully fostered 
relationship between Yugoslavia and the West. But now 
that the dust has had time to settle and that the Italians are 
as angry with us as the Yugoslavs, the prospects of a 
peaceful settlement seem better. It must by now be clear to 


Julio JUST 
Acting President of the Spanish 
Republican Government in Exile 


both sides that Great Britain and America have no inten- 
tion of supporting Italian claims to Zone B and that the 
1948 Declaration, for so long a stumblingblock, is now a 
dead letter. In his Guildhall speech, the Prime Minister 
took the opportunity to remind the Italians of the reasons 
for which Trieste was taken away from them in the first 
place. Meanwhile Tito, for his part, has in effect publicly > 
renounced his claims to the city of Trieste, and both parties 
have asserted their readiness to negotiate. It remains to be 
seen whether, with the dividing gap thus narrowed, some 
mutually acceptable compromise cannot be reached. 


Tt it has done nothing else, the Trieste crisis, for all its 
alarms and €xcursions, has cleared the air. It has, by sub- 
jecting them to a severe test, shown the strength and resi- 
lience of the bonds which now unite Yugoslavia and the 
West. It has likewise demonstrated the loyalty to Yugo- 
slavia of Greece and Turkey, who, while doing their best 
to mediate, stood steadfastly by their ally in this emer- 
gency. Finally it has proved once and for all the absolute 
necessity of finding an early solution to the problem which 
caused it. It is to be hoped that in their search for such a 
solution thé powers concerned will give proof of the same 
spirit of mutual tolerance and realism which has already 
furnished the Balkan Pact with so firm a foundation. 


A Fortunate Political Achievement 


HE Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation, signed on the 
28th of February 1953 between Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey, repeats in almost all its parts s “Little 
Entente” of 9th February 1934. 

n the course of history, although they inflicted losses 
te one another, the fact that these three countries, having 
strong individualities again started to unite their forces, 
allow‘ng for the possibility (Article 9 of the Treaty) that 
other countries could also join their Treaty, shows that 
they have permanent joint interests which should be 
promoted and defended. 

This circumstance, like all others occurring on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea, can in no way leave us 
Spaniards indifferent —- whose international policy up to 
the XVIth century was almost exclusively directed towards 
the Mediterranean Sea, particularly under the House of 
Aragon. Particularly, if account is taken of the fact that, 
since the opening of the Suez Canal, it seems that Spanish 
interest is drawn again towards the peoples and problems 
of the Mediterranean, especially the regions between the 
Dalmatian coast and the Bosporus, where the name of Spain 
still resounds with an accent of affection and epic. 

' I mentioned the very marked individualities of Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and Turkey. They are expressed in different 
features; one of these countries is semi-continental and 
semi-maritime, through it passes the big Danube which 
contributed to the creation of Europe; another, with its very 


developed coast, surrounded on all sides by islands the 
names of which recall the classical era, is primarily maritime, 
almost an island; the last of these couniries has a special 
position becanse it lies on the vital crossroad between Asia 
and Europe, facing the Mediterranean Sea and its extension 
— the Black Sea. These nations speak different languages 
and have different faiths; their ethnical features differ, 
their political and social structures are not identical, but 
among them is something mysterious and deep, qa certain 
refined kinship and mutual attraction, which explain the 
fortunate political achievement of the present day. 

In this respect, I should like to stress the appeal for 
joint work in the economic and technical, and especially 
the cultural, fields. 

We, Spanish Republicans, who wanted to make Spain 
an instrument of peace and prosperity in Europe, contribute 
to the peaceful settlement of disputes and bring about an 
alliance for all the European nations, — to which the 
postulates of our glorious Constitution of 1931 testify, — 
believe that we have pointed out a fact of historical signi- 
ficance which will contribute to the psychological prepara- 
tion, essential to transform the century-long tendency into 
a fruitful reality. 

In any case, I express the warmest wish for this Treaty 
to be a suitable instrument of peace and progress for these 
three countries and all Europe, as they have already. 
underlined, 


Franz G. DVORAK 


Member of Parliament of the Rierttoei bl Party and Chairman 
of the Federal Chamber of Commercs,.Vienna. 


‘Austria and the Economic Coordination 


of the Balkan Pact Countries 


HEN in February this year Yugoslavia,, Greece 

and Turkey concluded, in Ankara, the Agree- 

ment. of Friendship and) Co-operation, or a 

Pact which in the meantime has asserted itself 

as a significant political and military factor in 
the South-Eastern flank of Europe, this event aroused a 
keen interest in Vienna. This interest was not confined. to 
the military and political aspects of the Balkan Pact but, 
first and foremost, to Article 4 of the said Agreement which 
reads as follows: ,,The Contracting Parties shall intensify 
their collaboration in the economic, technical and cultural 
fields; when they deem it useful, appropriate agreements 
shall be concluded and necessary organs will be established 
in order to solve economic, technical and cultural pro= 
blems’”. In the meantime, a few weeks ago, the Permanent 
Secretariat was established in Belgrade, the task of which 
is to solve all the problems arising out of the Balkan Pact. 
It seems to me that the present duty of Austria, which 
has considerable economic interests in this area, is to study 
the economic consequences which are likely to result from 
the Balkan Pact. It is, of course, a pure coincidence that 
the Permanent Secretariat was established only a few days 
before the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Popovic, visited 
Vienna. But still such and similar phenomena, although 


they may be of no importance, ‘are often capable of pointing™ 


to the close links which bind Austria to this region. 


The thing in which an economist and a politician, 
should be interested, when dealing with this Agreement, 
is the following: the political tension, which for several 
generations obstructed the development of commercial re- 
lations, for instance between Yugoslavia and Greece, is 
now relaxing. The Commercial Agreement between Greece 
_ and Yugoslavia, which was signed in Athens on the same 
day when the Balkan Pact was concluded, providing for the 
increase of exchange of goods between these two countries 
to some 9 million dollars, — has been viewed by Austria as 
a convenient opening for a new era of close collaboration. 
In Austria special notice has also been taken of the ten- 
dency to increase trade between Yugoslavia and Turkey, 
So, for instance, the considerable amount of Turkish ex- 
ports.ef wheat to Yugoslavia was noted in Austria with 
sympathy as it undoubtedly helped Yugoslavia to. overcome 
economie difficulties caused by the drought. These efforts 
of the Balkan Pact countries to intensify their exchange of 
goods deserves our full attention although this is a_-case of 
countries whose commercial structure is such that they 
shall not be able to increase substantially the volume of 
their mutual foreign trade. That means that Austria is 
fully aware that in the South-East is afoot, if not a process 
of economic integration as in the South-West of Europe, 
at least a process of intensified economic co-operation, and 
that such co-operation is extending over a region which is 
rich in important raw materials, inhabited by 42 million 
people. 


Such a development could, of course, after a certain 
time, influence the economic structure of the member- 
countries, although one should not overlook the fact that 
the Balkan Pact is obviously an instrument primarily de- 
signed to achieve certain political defensive tasks; that it 
was brought about by the desire of the three countries to 
live in: security and that the process of economic integra- 
tion, once it begins to take shape in this area, may not 
necessarily be identified with the economic aims of the 
Balkan Pact. Still, within the framework of this co-opera- 
tion, the signs of the industrialization of Greece and Turkey 


H. C. HANSEN 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Denmark 


Mr. H. C. Hansen, Danish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, made a statement 
to our correspondent in Copenhagen, 
Arild Hvidtfeldt,. foreign. poliey edi- 
tor of ,,Social Demokraten”, on the 
importance he attaches to the conclu- 
sion of the Balkan agreement beiween 
Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia. Asked 
by our correspondent: ,,Whether the 
Danish people think that the Baikans 
are so distant that the events in the 
Balkans are of little importance ior 
Seandinavia”, Mr. Hansen replied: 

,.some people might think so, but 
this would be shortsighted, because 
the world has become small today. We 
are all interested in the Balkan event 
because the countries participating in 
the Balkan Pact are members of the 
United Nations to which we also CS 
long, and two of which — Greece 
Turkey — are also, just like ourselves, 
members of the Atlantic Pact. 0 

Since the creation. of the Balkan 
Pact means that the earlier disputes 
existing between the Member-States 
of the Pact have been eliminated and 
that close cooperation has been reali- 
zed among them, I must. greet. this 
deve'opment with the greatest ple- 
asure. Here in Scandinavia, the cen- 
tury-long mutual hostilities have dis- 
appeared long ago and changed into 
full,.mutual confidence and fruitful 
cooperation, which can also surely de- 
velop between the Balkan countries 
in many spheres 

We are keenly interested inthe pre- 
servation of peace in Europe and in 
the whole world, and I hope that the 
Balkan Pact will contribute to this. 

And finally, I hope that in the fu- 
ture the Balkan Pact will contribute 
to closer cooperation in the economic 
and cultural fields between Yugoslavia 
and the whole Western wor!d’’. 


are clearly discernible. Yugoslavia’s duty shall be to make 
substantial investments in this region. One would be justified 
in foreseeing that, in the course of this development, Austria 
will lose some opportunities to sellin this area goods which it 
has sold in the past or which it still could sell. From the 
Austrian point of view this is one aspect of the problem. 
The other aspect offers some new possibilities to Austria: 
so, for instance, the Austrian industry could. greatly con- 
tribute to the investment projects 
countries... 

_ “\The process of industrialization is always simultaneous 
with the development of natural resources and the con- 
struction of power plants. One can safely assume that a co- 
ordinated action of the members of the Balkan Pact, and 
especially of Yugoslavia and Greece, would greatly help 
and accelerate’ the building of dams and water-power 
plants so that the international capital, provided it gets 
hecessary guarantees as regards transferability and’ other 
safeguards, would be willing to finance such joint projects: 
Austria has considerable experience in this field of action. 
Dealing with this point, I wish to remind the reader of the 
previous successful operations undertaken by the factories 
at Braunau and Jochenstein or by the factories at Schwa- 
beck and Lavamiind. Austrian engineers and designing 
Bureaus could offer their skill for-the execution of pro- 
grams of water-power plants building in the area of the 
Balkan Pact countries. 

Finally, and this fact is of vital importance, it should 
be borne in mind that the industrialization of this area will 
result in a much higher standard of living for people there. 
This wilt enable Austrian industry, by selling its consuma- 
ble goods to this area, to compensate for the loss of other 
South Eastern markets. Austrian tourist traffic would also 
much benefit from such’’a ‘development. 


st Leb obviously results, therefore, that the collaboration 
of Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey would not be achieved 
at the expense of Austrian interests ‘in this region. Quite 
the contrary. It is quite possible that the newly created 
situation will bring about new needs, creating thereby 
new opportunities for the Austrian economy. Our economy 
is flexible enough to be able to make use of such a new 
situation. i 
‘Wrong is the opinion of those who hold that the indu- 
strial States, on one side; and those countries with preva- 
iling agricultural structure, on the other, are best suited 
to develop a broad commercial intercourse. The possibili- 
‘ties of industrialized countries to trade and to be mutually 
complementary are much wider. ‘So, for instance, before 
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in the Balkan Paet: 


the Second World War Great Britain was ranking first 
among the, commercial partners of the highly industriali- 
zed Germany. 


I see, therefore, no difficulties in the way of disposing 
of Austrian goods in the Balkan Pact countries, or in 
Austria’s possibility to take an active part in the economic 
development of these countries. The only difficult problem 
is howeis,Austria to. be paid for its services. As it is already 
known, Austria has; in some cases even substantial, active 
balances of payment in its trade with these three countries. 
Greece and Turkey, Austria as well, are members of the 
European Payment Union. These three countries could, 
through the clearing system, achieve a certain equality in 
their balance of payments. Yugoslavia is not, however, a 
member of the European Payment Union. The industriali- 
zation of Yugoslavia could, however, strengthen the ba- 
lance of payment situation of this country to such an 
extent that it could, within the framework of a future .in- 
ternational clearing system which should not be identical 
with the present European Payment Union, become an 
important trade partner. 


The members of the Balkan Pact could, however, in- 
crease their export trade, i. e. they could improve their 
balance of payment situation by co-ordinating their stan- 
dard classification of goods and. introducing a uniform 
system of prices or adjusting them to the international 
level. Such a co-operation is particularly important to those 
countries which often export the same articles. 


A closer! collaboration of the Balkan. Pact countries 
should result-in the improvement of their traffic policy, 
this being a subject which arises considerable interest -in 
Austria: A, coordinated air-traffic policy would be of spe- 
cial importance to -Austria,.which is: struggling to regain 
its sovereignty in-that field, and Vienna could once more 
become an) important/point of trans-shipment of cargoes 
coming from or going to the Balkans and. the Near East. 


T have dealt here chiefly with those possibilities which 
are still hypotheses. I am, however, of the opinion that the 
present tendencies make it necessary to think of the possi- 
ble consequences so that the future development should 
not catch us unprepared. Forces are active which move the 
economies and technical developments, everywhere in the 
world, towards progress. To overlook these forces would 


amount to isolation and would result in an attitude which 
Austria never adopted. That is why Austria watches with 
the greatest interest the new tendencies within the Bal- 
kan Pact. i 2 


Victor LAROCK 
National Deputy of the Socialist Party of Belgium 


Balkan Pact — a Guarantee 


HE value of an alliance depends on two factors: the 

allied countries desire for independence and their will 

for peace. 

1. The Balkan Pact is an expression of the com- 

mon will for independence. It covers those nations 
which are particularly exposed to the danger of aggression, 
The recent and past history leaves no doubt in this respect. 
Since the beginning of this century, there was hardly a mo- 
ment when the riparian countries of the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic Seas were not threatened: their historical role is 
to safeguard the Southern seas and also to freely admit or 
forbid entrance to them. The balance of Europe and the two 
neighbouring continents would be impaired if this area were 
not ensured by a firm stability. 

The Balkan Pact is now the best pledge of this stability. 
It unites peoples who are extremely loyal to their national 
independence. Their united forces are guarantees of freedom 
for them and their neighbours. ' 

2. On the other hand, those are peaceloving peoples. Of 
course, all peoples are interested in peace. But it happens 
that wanton power pushes some of them into expansionist 
or imperialist policy. But this is not the case either with 
Yugoslavia, Greece or Turkey. Their peoples only want to 
live in peace within their own frontiers. They constitute an 
element of balance between the big powers in the West and 
the East. If an opportunity were to arise, they would be 
able to play the role of a mediator also. They offer the world 
an example of the grouping of medium powers, which will 
be steadily necessary for peace until the big countries agree 
on the conditions of simultaneous and controlled disarma- 
ment. 

The absolute division of the world into two opposing 
blocs creates a permanent danger of war. Regional agree— 
ments, such as this one, are a guarantee of peaceful coe- 
xistence. : 


of Independence and Peace 


The great hope of the future is that the Soviet Empire 
becomes democratized and that the West becomes socialist. 
The peoples united by the Balkan Pact can successfully con- 
tribute to this evolution, on which the fate of the world 
depends. 5 


DUDLEY LAWRENCE 
Delegate of Liberia in UNO 


Asked to give his views on the Bal- 
kan Agreement for _ ,,International 
Affairs”, the Liberian delegate to the 
UN, Dudley Lawrence, made the fol- 
lowing statement to our New York 
correspondent: 

It seems that the Balkan Agreement 
between Yugoslavia, Greece and Tur- 
key is an invaluable effort for the 
actual and honest fulfilment of - the 
UN Charter. Those three countries 
have assumed the initiative in the for- 
mulation of something which may 
prove a strong and reasonable regio- 
nal understanding. 

Basing their action on the principles 
expressed in the Charter, the signato- 
ries strive to erect a defensive barrier 
against aggression and protect their 
independence and _ sovereignty. This 
agreement could serve as an. example 
of regional understanding and coope- 
ration between peoples. 
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OPINIONS ‘ON ACTUAL PROBLEMS 


G. D. H. COLE 
Professor of the Oxford University 


The Wages Situation in Great Britain 


Unions obtained for their members wage-advances 

averaging about 7/ — a week. The mineworkers 

got rather more; and in some cases the wage- 
differentials for certain of the more highly skilled groups 
were widened a little, while in other cases there are to be 
special investigations into the position of the skilled work- 
ers, Or even 2’ to work out a new “wage-structure” 
designed! to provide greater incentives and to bring earnings 
into closer relation to skill and respons ‘bility. In the 
granting of the general page-advances, the nationalised 
industries reluctantly led the way, after the nationalised 
railways had begun by asserting their inability to offer 
anything because of their difficult financial situation. Privatte 
employers, even in the industries which are making very 
high profits; have shown an increasing tendency to resist 
wage-claims, though many firms are paying out considerably 
increased dividends to their shareholders. In a number of 
cases the employers’ bodies have offered iarbitration, which 
the Trade Unions have been reluctant to accept. It is indeed 
to be dowbted whether the Unions, if they had agreed to 
arbitration when it was offered a few months ago, would 
have got anything at all. Arbitrators, though they receive 
no direct orders from ‘the Government, are rather apt to 
do in most cases whet they think fits in with the Govern- 
ment’s policy; and the Government was undoubtedly very 
unwilling to see wages advanced. It needed strong pressure 
from the mineworkers and railwaymen upon the Govern- 
ment, through the National Coal Board and the Transport 
Commission, which administer these services on its behalf, 
to. induce the Government to give way; and it also needed 
clear signs of, militancy on the part of other Unions to 


D URING the opening weeks of 1954 a number of Trade 


’ seeure them a chance of any substantial increases. 


The employers’ argument, which the Government origin- 
ally endorsed, is that walge-increases, by adding to the cost 
of production, will hamper the expansion of exports, which 
is still urgently needed in order to prevent the balance of 
payments from getting more adverse. In addition, it is 
widely argued that wage-sadvances will be self-defeating 
because it will be impracticable to supply more of the 
goods on which consumers will wish mainly to spend the 
extra money — so that prices of such goods will speedily 
rise by enough to cancel the benefit. Both these arguments 
are at bottom the same, since the shortage of consumers’ 
goods is mainly due either to inability to afford more for- 
eign exchange for importing them, or to the diversion of 
productive resources to making goods for export rather 
than for the home market. There is, of course, substance 
in the view; but it can hardly be expected to appeal to 
Trade Unionists when they see firms paying increased 
dividends to their shareholders and thus providing the 
capital-earning classes with more money while they refuse 
more to the workers on plea of the national interest. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that there are narrow limits to 
the quantities of consumers’ goods Great Britain. can afford 
to import and also that the need remains to use every 
possible opportunity of selling additional exports. In all 
probability a large part of the present wage-advances will 
be speedily cancelled {by higher prices, especially now that 
the Conservative Government has done away with nearly 
all the controls. The only thing likely to prevent prices 
from rising would be a sharp fall in the prices of imported 
goods; and that will hardly occur umless there is a really 
serious American recession. 


There is much argument in both capitalist and govern- 
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ment circles that wage-advances are unnecessary as well 
as inexpedient. The official index of the cost of living was 
only 2 points higher in December 1953 than a year before 
(140 as against 138, when June 1947 is taken as 100). As 
compared wiih this, average wage-rates were estimated, 
on the same basis? as having risen from 134 to 138, leaving 
only a 2-point lag since 1947. Average weekly earnings 
have admittedly risen by more than rates of wages; but 
so have hours worked, and the Trade Unions argue that 
overtime and other special earnings ought not to be taken 
into account when wages are being compared with the cost 
of living. Moreover, the Trade Unions dispute the accuracy 
of the cost of living index as a measurement of actual 
costs, which they say have risen more for many types of 
goods now that the controls have (been. removed. It is 
difficult either to prove or to disprove this contention: in 
practice, the main thing that is inducing 'the Trade Unions 
to press for wage-advanices is not the higher cost of living 
but the higher incomes that are being received by the 
shareholding classes, together with the manifest eagerness 
of the Government to give the wealthier classes miore as an 
inducement to increase investment. The working class is 
well aware that, under present conditions higher incomes 
for the shareholders mean a change in the distribution of 
the national “income that will be disadvantageous to. the 
wage-advances to redress the balance. 


Some employers. are undoubtedly now in a mood to 
stand out against ihe Trade Unions’ claims. They argue 
that, ever since the war, conditions of full emplovment have 
enabled the Trade .Unions to exact one concession after 
another, in respect not only of wages but even more of 
conditions of work and recognition. of bargaining rights, and 
that itis high time, with a Conservative Government 
apparently safe in office, to call a halt. But many other 
employers, and the Government itself, are reluctant 10 enga- 
gein a big struggle with the Trade Unions. rhe Government 
at.any rate is well aware that the sition. Unions have 
used their power with great circum: and that they 
are at present under a very moderate leadership which 
might quickly lose its control it the: active membership 
were driven to fight for its rights. Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment has been doing its best to avoid a “show-down”, by 
g.ving way just enough to enable the Trade Union leaders 
to persuade their members to accept the terms offered them: 
It remains to be seen whether it will be able to induce the 
employers in the industries especially engineering, 
sh‘phbuilding, and the electrical trades — in which there are 
still unresolved disputes, to follow the lead which it has 
given by coming to terms with the employees in the natio- 
ee services. In all probability, for the time being, it 
will. 

Within the Trade Union movement itself the position 
is complicated iby the existence of two conflicting tendencies. 
The Trade Unions which organise mainly the less skilled 
workers stand on the whole for a policy of narrowing the 
wage-differentials between “craftsmen” and “labourers” 
that is, between workers classed respectively as “skilled” 
and as “less skilled”. Since 1939, and indeed since 1945, 
these differentials have in most cases .been greatly 
narrowed, largely because wage-advances have mostly 
been given as flat-rate increases of the same amount to 
all workers in an industry, rather than as percentages on 
the previous rates. The Unions which consist mainly of 
skilled workers naturally dislike this policy: they argue that 
unless a ‘sufficient premium is put on the acquisition of 


skill, the supply of adequately trained workers and the 
standards of skill wili fall off. Accordingly, some of them 
are demanding either higher advances to the more skilled 
grades of worjxers or an attempt to devise a new “wage- 
structure” which will have the same effect. Some of the 
force is taken out of their angument by the fact that in 
many cases employers are actually paying special bonuses 
or allowances to many of their skilled workers, whom, they 
would not have been able to keep lunder conditions of full 
employment unless they had offered such inducements. 
There remains, however, a considerable body of skilled 
workers who are not receiving such allowances; and these 
groups have a real grievance. Engine-drivers on the 
ra‘lways are an outstanding example; and skilled maint- 
enance men on timework in many industries are another. 


The improvement of the absolute and relative position 
of the less skilled workers was largely due to conditions 
during the war, when it was felt to be indispensable. to 
raise the minimum rates to meet the rising cost of living. 
It continued 
Labour Government was in power, there was a considerable 
impetus of equalitarian sentiment which the Trade Unions 
of skilled workers found it difficult to resist. This sentiment 
has lost its force now that the Conservative Government is 
allowing bigger imcomes to be paid to the well-to-do; for 
the skilled workers will not iaccept an equalising tendency 
that is to be applied only at their expense, and not to the 
wealthier classes. If there is to be a nearer. approach to 
equality of income, it clearly ought to be applied all round, 
and not to wages alone. 


During the period in which wage-differentials were being 
reduced, compulsory arbitration was in force, and disputes 
that could not be settled by direct negotiation between the 
parties went automatically to arbitration tribunals. To-day, 
the compulsory element in arbitration has been removed and 
Trade Unions are again free to resort to strike action if 
their employers refuse to come to satisfactory terms. But up 
to the present arbitration has continued to be widely used, 
in default of direct agreement; and even now it is among the 
skilled rather than the unskilled workers ‘that there are 
signs of revolt against it. Even among the Unions dominat- 
ed by the skilled workers there is still in most cases an 
evident reluctance to use strike weapon, which, except 
for small and in many instances unofficial strikes, has been 
employed very seldom for a long time past. The Trade 
Unions have got out of the way of striking, save in the last 
resort ,ever since the defeat of the General Strike of 1926. 
In the 1930’s they were reluctant to strike because there 
was too much unemployment: during the war they did not 
want to hamper the national effort to beat the Nazis; and 
after the war they were held back partly out of loyalty to 
the Labour Government iand partly because they saw the 
urgent need to restore British industry and trade in order 
to procure tthe means of living for ‘the British people. 
Consequently, most present-day Trade Union leaders, and 
most Trade Unionists, have lived through a period during 
the whole of which recourse to the strike has been a rare 
event. British Trade Unions have got out of the way of declar- 
ing strikes, not only because they have been working for a long 
time under a system of compulsory arbitration, but also be- 
cause the centralisation of collective bargaining procedures 
and the higher degree of organisation among both workers and 
employers have created a situation in which strikes about 
wages, if they occur at all, are very liable to involve whole 
industries and are therefore both wery expensive to conduct 
and liable to engender very serious effects if they fail. The 
centralisation of bargaining undoubtedly makes resort to 
the strike more difficult. When waiges were langely determ- 
ined by means of separate bangains for each locality, or 
even for each f'rm, it was easy to declare a strike when 
negotiations broke down, nor was it a major disaster if a 
particular strike failed. But to-day, with employers as well 
as workers much more solidly organised on a national scale, 
the stakes are much higher; and Trade Unions are the more 
inclined to hold back because they are doubtful how much 
can be really gained even if a strike succeeds. 


According to text-bock economic doctrines, wages 
become indeterminate under conditions of full employment 
and effective organisation of both employers and workers. 
The settlement becomes ai matter involving mutual conces- 
sions, or a trial of endurance between the two sides, or a 
reference to a third party. When, as in Great Britain to- day, 
most industry remains in capitalist hands but there is a 
considerable publicly admin‘stered sector, the Government 
necessarily becomes a direct party to wage-dispultes, and 
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its action is bound to influence the policy of private employ- 


ing groups. [The Government, for its part, whatever 
its political complexion may be, is bound to be 
concerned about wage-policy because wage-levels 


react both on the demand for goods and on the business 
demand for credit, and also on the quantity of currency 
needed and on the price-level. The wage-level thus becomes 
an element in the calculations of the Finance Minister, 
affecting the policy which he must instruct or allow the 
Central Bank to pursue, the budgetary means he must 
adopt, and the steps that he must take to regulate the flow 
of imports into the country, and to stimulate exports where 
higher imports are to be let in. Finance Ministers who are 
struggling with balance of payments difficulties will have 
a natural tendency io resist any ~ movement which, by 
caus'ng wailges to rise, will upset the balance he is seeking 
to procure or to restore. But, over and above this, in a 
mixed economy the Finance Minister who wishes to safe- 
guard and where possible to expand the capitalist sector 
of the economy will seek to do this by the traditional me- 
thod of malking private investment profitable. He wil 
therefore wish to resist taxation on iprofits, including pro- 
fits placed to reserve, in order to induce both additional 
investment out of private incomes and the use of profit- 
reserves for the re-equilpment and expansion of capitalist 
enterprises. He will therefore wish to restrain wage-advan- 
ces, both ‘because they will tend to increase the will ‘to 
consume rather than the will to invest, and because, where 
full employment exists, it is true, broadly speaking, that 
investment can be increased only at the expense of 
consumption. 

As against this, a Labour or Socialist Finance Minister, 
working within the limits of a mixed economy, will try to 
correct the tendency for high investment to involve hiigh 
profits by allowing the high profits to be made, and then 
taking away as much as possible of them by progressive 
taxation falling on the larger incomes and on undistributed 
company profits. He will, however, speedily find himself 
up against an increasing difficulty in pushing the taxation 
of profits further without affecting the level of investment; 
and he will be able to surmount this difficulty only - if he 
is fully authorised: to replace private by public investment 
to any extent that may be requisite to keep total invest- 
ment at the level he desires. The British Labour Govern- 
ment, during its period of office between 1945 and 1950, 
reached this limiting point. It was compelled to allow pro- 
fits to be high in order to maintain total production; and 
it could not therefore allow real wages to rise at their 
expense. If money wages were raised, prices had to be 
allowed to increase correspondingly, or mearly so; and if 
prices rose it became necessary, unless the most needy 
sectors of the people were to be the chief sufferers, to 
increase the money amount of social service benefits, and 
therewith to increase taxation in order to meet the cost. 
By 1950 the Labour Government had igone almost as far — 
as it could go in the way of improving the distribution of 
income by way either of higher wages or of improved 
social services — unless indeed it were willing to face a 
crisis of capitalism from which it could emerge victorious 
only by undertaking much more extensive socialisation of 
industry and after facing a difficult period of transition 
during which total output of consumers’ goods, if not of 
goods generally, would have suffered a temporary decline 
and the standard of living would have fallen off for the 
time being, 


In practice, the Labour Government shrank back from 
any such adventure, and accepted a state of affairs in 
which no further maljor gains in real wages could be loo- 
ked for. The stalemate then reached cost the Labour Party 
enough votes to turn it out of office; and the Conservatives 
returned to power. But the Conservatives too found their 
power of action severely circumscribed unless they were 
prepared to engage in a direct struggle with the Trade 
Unions; and in practice their term of government has made 
only secondary differences. They have indeed got rid of 
the direct subsidies to consumption which were ai legaicy 
from the war period — except those which are retained 
as means of subsidising farmers in order to induce them 
to increase the production of food. But they have had to 
accept wage-increases on a scale nearly equivalent to the 
rise in the cost of living; and they have been able to avoid 
serious trouble largely because the prices of imported 
commodities, after rising precipitately on the outbreak of 
the war in Korea, have since fallen back sharply, cushio- 
ning the effects of withdrawing the subsidies to the con- 
sumers. The present situation as between the classes in 
Great Britain is one in which ‘neither side can make any 


decisive move without taking great risks, and in which 
ne-ther side has so far felt the risks to be worth taking. 
This situation would no doubt alter very rapidly if 
there were a substantial recession in the United States. 
The Western countries are so dependent on American help 
and on the American market that a sharp fall in the supply 
of. dollars would lead almost everywhere to restrictive 
-measures designed to safeguard the balance of payments, 
and therewith to a sharp fall in international trade. The 
reaction would be particularly sharp in Great Britain, with 
its great-dependence on exports for purchasing. imports 
required for the maintenance of its standard of life. There 
would almost certainly be both heavy unemployment in the 
export trades and a substantial fall in the supply of impor- 
ted goods. The Trade Unions would find themselves under 
the necessity of either accepting a reduction in money 
wages, big enough to bring about a fall) in real wages as 
well, or of fighting a pitched battle under evidently disad- 
vantageous economic circumstances. Probably, at the first 
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opportunity, the electorate would then vote for the return 
of a Labour Government — indeed, nothing else would 
be so likely to bring this about, But a Labour Government 
would find itself in the same dilemma as the Conservatives 
+‘ that of being unable to improve the workers’ position 
within the existing system without taking drastic amti- 
capitalist measures. I am not attempting to forecast what 
would then - happen — or ‘even that such a situation is 
likely to arrive — for I do not pretend to know whether or 
not a serious American depression iis’ on the way. I am, 
however, sulggesting that, even if it is not, a situation of 
near-stalemate has been reached tin respect of real waiges, 
and that this stalemate is likely to persist until either the 
employers and their backens succeed in defeating the Tra- 
de Unions in a decisive struggle, or the Labour Party makes 
ulp its mind, and gets the opportunity, to attempt a large 
further advance in a Socialist direction, by releasing the 
major part of industry from its dependence on he eats 
incentives to Par abba x tae production. “ 


Documents 


The Mysterious Father Franze 


Documents on the Vatican’s collaberation with the Fascists during the occupation of Dalmatia 


TUSEPPE Bastianini, Governor of Dalmatia from 

1941 to 1943, and one of the most prominent officials 

of Mussolini’s regime, is undoubtedly a great war 

criminal, After leaving Zadar, the seat of the 
Governor of Dalmatia, he for a time headed the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Jater held other responsi- 
ble posts as well. He was a member of the Great Fascist 
Council, and. when a Verona court passed a death sentence 
upon his friend, Count Ciano, and a group of conspirators 
‘against Mussolini, he wrote to the Duce from Switzerland 
(where he was in hiding) about the efforts he had made 
to promote fascism, particularly emphasizing his work in 
Dalmatia. Yet, nothing happened to him after the war, He, 
it is true, was tried in Rome, but, owing to the Pope’s 
intervention which wa's publicly made and openly discussed 
by the newspapers, he was acquitted. 


Pius XII then showed much concern for Bastianini, for 
it had been under his administration that cooperation 
between the Vatican and the Fascists in the occupied and 
annexed Dalmatia was perfect. Bastianini is a man who 
knows very much about the harmonized activities of the 
Fascist regime and the Church in the territory which was 
to be italianized rapidly and at any price. And it was due 
to this that Pius XII did everything to prevent the extra- 
dition of Bastianini to Yugoslavia, as provided for by an 
allied agreement on war criminals. 


The activities of the Vaticam and: the Fascists in Dal- 
matia are evidenced by numerous documents, which, unfor- 
tunately, also besminch many priests.of our own nationality. 
in this article we shall give- some details contained in 
documents which have just been discovered in the archives 
of the Fascist. »Governatorato« im Zadar and which have 
not been published so far. 


In the first/days of December 1941 the Vatican’s special 
envoy, Father Franze, came to Dalmatia. His mission was 
of a confidential political nature, closely linked with the 
plan for the denationalization of that region. The Vatican 
intended to remove from Dalmatia all undesirable priests 
and monks and to replace them with Italians. The following 
is a document which mentions ‘his arrival in Dalmatia: 

»The Administration of Dalmatia 
~ Air mail message, 

Ungent, confidential, : 

Sent at 13.00 hrs., Dec, 5, 1941 

_His Excellency the Prefect of Split. 


, 3180. »Notiziario« of 2nd inst., No, 212, which is 
“published by the Fourth Army Corps Command carried 
» the following notice: 


A special envoy of the Holy See, Father Franze, 
has arrived in Split. 

The aim of his arrival is to conduct an inquiry 
on the life and activities of the local clergy in general 
and the Franciscan monks in particular. 

Allegedly, Franze has already sent his first 
report to Rome, proposing that certain priests and 
monks, who had participated in political activities, 
particularly in the Ustashi movement, be transferred 
to Italy. 

Please follow cautiously the activities of the said 
Franciscan monk and report to this Administration. 


For the Governor 
Chiief of the Cabinet 
(G. A. Spechel) 


When one reads this document, it becomes evident that 
the Vatican undeértock ‘a political mission, throwgh a special 
envoy, without. informing the Governor, since he only 
learned. about it from a bulletin published by the army 
intelligence. Also evident is that Father Franze’s task in 
Dalmatia was not to work against, but for the interests of 
the Fascist regime, The document clearly states that Father 
Eranze asked the Vatican to withdraw from Dalmatia all 
priests who had »participated in political activities«. That 
means the priests who Were not approved by the Fascist 
regime, True, the document also mentions the Ustashi- 
priests: But we must bear in mind that in’ the: first days 
of the;occupation the Fascist regime was not favourably 
disposed towards the Ustashis, because there were some 
differences between them over Dalmatia, particularly over 
the town of Split. The Vatican, as we see, took great pains 
to prevent priests who were inclined to. take up politics 
from hindering the Fascist system in Dalmatia, And though 
the Fascist authorities followed the activities of Father 
Franze (cautiously, naturally), they had. no reason to be 
dissatisfied with him. The Vatican was doing them a favour, 

We assert this on the ‘basis of not only the above men- 
tioned message, There is another document which’ supple- 
tients this message and makes its meaning clearer. 

On June 2,, 1942, i. e. more than seven months after 
Father Franze’s arrival in Dalmatia, an exhaustive report 
(No. 004565) was sent from Governor Bastianini’s depart- 
ment of public security to »His Excellency the Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry of the Interior« in Rome. That 
report had 28 pages (also unpublished before) and was 
signed by the »prefect and chief of the police force« 
Stracco. It described, from the police point of view, the 
conditions prevailing in. Dalmatia, and, on pages 21 and 22, 
it contained the following: 
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»In view of the great influence exercized by the 
clergy on the population of large areas in Dalmatia, I 
endeavoured, from the beginning of my mission, to establish 
better relations between the Datmatian clengy and the 
Tialian authorities, which were being undermined by 
hostile priests and sirained by the measures we had to 
take at the beginning against the priests who were openly 
opposing us. After contact was 
with authoritative exponents of the Var 
tican and with the Archbishop of Zadar, who is falithful 
to the regime, it was agreed that all priests undesirable to 
us should be removed from Dalmatia and sent to Croatia. 
And to prevent conflicts over the charges brought against 
them and speed up the improvement of relations, the police 
organs were told to avoid putting priests under preventive 
arrest, and to submit all measures contemplated against 
them to this Administration for approval. In that way, to 
the benefit of the Administration’s action, rapid and 
invisible purges took place in the church 
of Dalmatia, so that we achieved the desired 
improvement in relations, which culminated 
in the oath of allegiance taken by all bishops and priests 
of Dalmatia. The situation among the Franciscan monks, 
who were also opposing us, has been considerably improved 
after the mission of Father Franze, since 
the hostile monks who showed no readiness to change their 
attitude were removed from the monasteries of Dalmatia, 
and all others were told to refrain from politices«. 

Though this document was written in complicated 
bureaucratic terms, it nevertheless shows that: 

a. Relations between the Fascist regime and the clergy 
were strained at the beginning of the occupation. As a 
result the Governor’s police were arresting priests, which, 
in turn, further increased their resistance; 


b. Following the arrangement with the »authoritative 
exponents of the Vatican and the Archbishop of Zadar« (the 
Fascist Mumzani) the Fascist police had to change their 
tactics. This meams that the police were in agreement with 
the higher representatives as to how to treat priests who 
opposed Fascism; 

c. The »authoritative exponents of the Vatican« autho- 
rized the Fascist police to exile undesirable priests (to »re- 
move them from Dalmatia and send them to Croatia«) and 
to continue to arrest them cautiously; 


established 


a. On the basis of that agreement with the Vatican »ra- 
pid purges took place in the church of Dalmatia«; 

e. The oath of allegiance to fascism taken by bishops 
and priests of Dalmatia came as a result of that agreement 
and orders from the Vatican; 

f. Certain Franciscan monks were »removed from the 
monasteries of Dalmatia« on the initiative of Father Franze, 
simply because they were against Fascism, and others told © 
by the »envoy of the Holy See« to be obedient. 

In spite of the fact that Father Franze is mentioned 
only at the end of that report, it can be concluded that his 
action did not only concern the Franciscan monks but that 
he himself was the »authoritative exponent of the Vatican« 
with whom ail the arrangements were fixed. From the 
first document we see that he came to Dalmatia to work 
for the transfer of »various priests and monks« and not 
only of Franciscan brothers. He conducted an inquiry on 
the activities of the local clergy in general and of the Fran- 
ciscan monks in particular. 


This report by the chief of the police for Dalmatia, 
Stracco, gives the impression that at the beginning of the 
occupation the clergy were putting up resistance against 
Fascism. But it also shows that in a very short period, iin 
June of the following year already, the situation was 
greatly improved for the Fascists (»we achieved the desired 
improvement in relations«, says Stracco), partially through 
the transferring of priests to Croatia and Italy and’ partially 
through discipline and the Pope’s orders. Father Franze 
ordered the remaining Franciscans (and priests alike) to 
»refrain from politics«, But, in fact, that meant only from 
politics against Fascism, since ail priests, monks and 
bishops could have purswed Fascist politics as much as they 
liked. In faict, those who assisted the Fascists, were greatly 
praised by the Vatican, so that many priests and monks of 
Dalmatia later became active supporters of Fascism, as was 
best shown /by their attitude towards the National Liberation 
Struggle. 


These two documents clearly show the Vatican’s attitude 
towards our country and our people. 

The Pope’s and the Vatican’s present attitude is a logi- 
cal sequence of their attitude during the war. They have 
been and remain the enemies of our people. 


What Path Will Scelba Take 


(Continued from page 5) 


Scelba 


But the question still remains what 
really thinks when he speaks 
about “the greatest efforts for the just 
settlement of the Trieste issue“? 


recognize the crimes which Italy 
committed against the Slav population 
in the Second ‘World War and to find 
men who will soberly approach the 


and prominent place in the political 
plans of Western Europe, both in the 
Atlantic Pact and in the European 
Defence Community. In this regard she 
did not even hesitate to bring pressure 
on her allies. 

Confronted by the initiative of her 
neighbours for the setting up of effect- 
ive defence organs against aggression, 
Italy tock a destructive attitude. This 
negative attitude of Italy towards 
cooperation with her neighbours was 
clearly revealed when the Balkan Pact 
was concluded between Yugoslavia, 
Turkey and Greece. Italy denied that 
this Pact had any value as long as the 
dispute between her land Yugoslavia on 
the question of Trieste was not solved 
“in a just way”, that is, in such a way 
as. to give Italy not only Trieste but 
also Zone A at present, and Zone B 
and other Yugoslav areas at some 
future date. Italian diplomacy had 
miade the ratification of the treaty 
on EDC subject to sucha “just solution”. 
Pella said this very clearly, while today 
attempts are being made to explain 
this in another way: that Italy does not 
make this a condition for the ratificat- 
ion of the treaty on EDC. 

New Premier Scelba includes in his 
programme’ a_ ratification without 
conditions. This is a new fact in Italy’s 
policy, 


Will these efforts be directed towards 
the same aims as those formulated by 
De Gasperi and Pella before him, or is 
this to mean that he will try to find a 
solution which could be accepted, iby 
both sides with a view to strengthening 
international cooperation? 

If the first supposition is correct, 
then the reply is already clear. Yugo- 
slavia will never accept such a solution 
as was laid down by the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1948 — ,ccording to 
which both Zones of the FTT were to be 
given to Italy, or the decision of 
October 8th, 1953, whereby Great 
Britain and the USA unilaterally and 
iMegally proclaimed Zone A a compon- 
ent part of Italy. The Trieste problem 
cannot be settled equitably in such a 
way. 

The only way to settle this problem 
is through talks on equal terms with 
Yugoslavia, as the party primarily 
interested in the whole issue, Without 
her participation, all attempts to impose 
unilateral and unjust seach on. her, 
will be sterile. 

An Italian review recently published 
a manifesto calling upon Italians to 
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problems existing between the two 
countries without amy  pre-judged 
attitudes; perhaps solutions would then 
be found also for problems as i 
as the Trieste issue. 


Will Signor Scelba have the strength 
and {good will to take this course? If 
he does, he will show that  Italy’s 
foreign policy abandons her traditional 
attitude towards Yugoslavia. However, 
any assumptions in this regard would 
be premature for the present, all the 
more so as the foreign policy pro- 
gramme of the new Government does 
not differ in essence from De Gasperi’s 
previous one. If we add that Scelba 
depends on support from his party, 
which is headed by De Gasperi, then 
such prospects are even less promising. 
And it is also a question of how long 
the new coalition will last. And 
whether it is not merely a tactical 
move of De Gasperi? Perhaps it is 
Signor De Gasperi’s wish, as the 


Italians themselves allege, to com- 
promise all the candidates ‘o the 
leadership of the Italian State ‘icy 


and thus pave the way for his 
reappearance on the scene (perhaps by 
way of new elections)? 

Be this as it may, the Italian crisis 
has not yet been definitely settled. 


Joie MEJAK 


Discussion 


In this number we begin to publish the discussion on some problems of democracy. In this discuss- 
ion will participate Mr. Benedikt Kautsky on the part of the Socialist Party of Austria, wnd comrade Velj- 
ko Vlahovié on the part of the Socialist Alliance of Working People of Yugoslavia. 

The present discussion starts on the basis of an arrangement between the Commission for Interna- 
tional Contacts of the SAWPY and the representatives of the Socialist Party of Austria, amd is to be 
published in the “Review of International Affairs” and in the Austrian Socialist review “Zukunft”. 

In our next issue will appear the sequel of the article by Mr. Kautsky and a discussion of his 


views by comrade Veljko Viahovit. 


Benedikt KAUTSKY 


The Problems of Democracy 


LL those who wish today to discuss the problem of 
democracy are advised to state clearly in advance 
what is the exact meaning of this word. Not long 

ago, the organ of the Cominform pointed out that the 
present Constitution of Russia is the most democratic 
Constitution in the world. That is a typical example of the 
desire of all dictators to present their rule as a democratic 
one. This holds good for Stalin and his successor just as it 
held good for Hitler and his associates. The culminating 
point of this tendency is to be seen in “people’s democracy” 
because the inherent lack of any meaning is to be detected 
in the phrase itself. Democracy is the government of the 
people; people’s democracy is, therefore, the square of the 
government of the people. In fact, all those who are living 
in the countries of the people’s democracy, or outside of it, 
are fully aware that the people there are not in a position 
to influence the events. 

In our discussion we shall start from the original concept 
of democracy, i. e. from the notion which was generally 
accepted by tthe Socialist doctrine up to the First World 
War. In a true democracy the will of the majority of the 
people should prevail. Democracy is a form of Government 
differing from the rule of one single class, unless the 
majority of the people belong to this class and unless they 
give their support to a particular regime. The latter case 
never happened in the history of mankind and that is why 
democracy always implied a co-operation of several classes. 

People, as such cannot rule. People, especially in the 
present States, which are much larger than the small 
Principalities or the City-States of the ancient times, need 
their administrative organs which are freely elected respec- 
ting the majority principle. Only in Switzerland, thanks to 
its small territory and to exceptional historical cireumstan- 
ces, direct democracy is playing an important part in mo- 
dern times. Direct control by the people does not exist in 
any other modern State, — as Parliamentary democracy 
proved to be the most efficient form of government, best 
suited to the needs of broad masses of people. 

_ There are no free elections unless each group, desirous 

to take part in them, has a complete freedom to state its 
views in order to wim the support of the majority. That is 
why freedom of the press and freedom of association are the 
corner-stones of democracy. The same applies to an 
unqualified voting right and to the unhafnpered formation 
of political parties. 
*- Democracy, however, does not imply only the rule of 
the majority but toleration towards a mimority. 
The majority is not an unchangeable thing. Groups and 
political parties which are today in opposition may tomorrow 
head the Government. The political parties which are for- 
ming the government of the day iare likely not to make the 
situation a tense one becatuse the Opposition, when it heads 
the Government, may retaliate, 

These views were previously shared by Socialists, 
Marxists and non-Marxisis, by Bolsheviks as well as by 
Mensheviks. They held different views as regards the 
exercise of force. Their attitude towards the revolution and 
reforms was different, but all of them were unanimous to 
recognize that all Socialists should aim at the broadest 
democracy. 


Even their attitude towards dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, although some were in favour of if and some against 
it, was no violation of this rule. 

Marx himself, who made a frequent use of this term 
and repeated it for the last time in his letter dealing with 
the Gotha programme of 1875, never fully explained the 
meaning of it. Engels pointed out on several occasions that 
dictatorship will be necessary to protect the Socialist parties, 
which will become a majority using democratic means, from 
the forcible attacks launched by minority. Engels, as an old 
man, had primarily in view that the German Social- 
Democrat Party, thanks to the universal suffrage, might 
win a majority in the Reichstag, [out that it was likely that 
the Princes, the army, the bureaucnacy, the capitalists and 
great landlords ' would not accept the new Socialist 
Government and might resort to force. Against such elements 
of force it would be permissible, and even necessary, to use 
force. 

The opinion that Marx and Engels considered that 
dictatorship of the proletariat was a defensive measure of 
the government enjoying the support of the majority of the 
people, is being supported by the fact that Engels, in his 
introductory note to Marx’s work “The Civil War in Fran- 
ce”, written in 1891, expressly describes the Commune of 
Paris of 1871 as a dictatorship of the proletariat, Communes 
were really democratic institutions, characterized by uni- 
versal suffrage — they tolerated bourgeois opposition — 
and by all democratic liberties which we have just quoted 
as a sine qua non of the democracy. In whatever way we 
deal with the problem of dictatorship and the Commune 
of Paris, we cannot overlook the fact that the apologists of 
the dictatorial creed were unable to find one single passage 
in all the works by Marx and Engels in which they sympa- 
thized with the dictatorship of the minority, with the 
suspension of universal suffrage and with the curtailment 
of the freedom of opinion ‘and of association, Such am opinion 
would be contrary to the basic Socialist. principle which 
pk defined in the “Communist. Manifesto” in the following 
erms: 

“All previous. movements were. movements of the 
minority or were serving. the interests of the minority. The 
proletarian movement is the independent movement of the 
great majority in the interest of the great majority.” 

The correctness of our view is best upheld by Lenin, 
— it tis true, not by the Lenin of 1917 but by the Lenin of 
1905. In several passages in his work: “Two “Tactics” 
(Collected Works, Vol. I, p. 417 and foll.), which was then 
published, he supported this idea. We shall quote only a 
few paragraphs here. Page 525, we can, for instance, read 
the following: 

“Consequently, in 1848 Marx demanded in fact from 
the Government or the Dictatorship to fight for a 
democratic revolution: to fight against counter- 
revolutionary forces and for the actual removal of all those 
elements which are tirreconcilable with sovereignty of the 
people. This is, in fact, nothing else but 1a revolutionary and 
democratic dictatorship.” 

“That is why the revolution of the bourgeoisie 
presents the proletariat with the greatest 
possible advantage. The revolution of the bour- 


geoisie is vital to the interests of the proletariat. The 
chances of success of the struggle of the proletariat for 
Socialism and against bourgeoisie are increasing with the 
progressiveness and completeness of the revolution of the 
boungeoisie... Marxism teaches the proletarians not to keep 
aloof from the revolution of the middle class, it teaches them 
to take part in it and not to leave the middle class to control 
it. It teaches them, in fact, to struggle fiercely for a consistent 
proletarian democracy, for a revolution to its end. We 
cannot dissociate. ourselves from the middle-class . and 
democratic Russian revolution but we can, by use of force, 
broaden the basis of this revolution; we can and must fight, 
within this framework, for the interests of the proletariat, 
for its immediate needs and for such conditions which. will 
enable the proletariat to gather its forces for the final 
victory. There are several sorts of bourgeois democracy...” 

“Only the people, ie. proletariat and peasantry, are 
forces capable of inflicting a “decisive blow against 
Czarism”, and we should add to these two big forces the 
lower middle class of cities and of the country (for they 
are also “people”). “The decisive victory of the Revolution 
over Czarism” is the revolutionary and demo- 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry” (Page 450 and foll.). 

Although we could go on quoting, we shall reproduce 
just one more passage, which shows more clearly than the 
rest how deeply Lenin was then convinced that democracy 
is the natural basis of all Socialist policies. Refuting Trotsky, 
who was in favour of the dictatorship of a minority, re- 
marks: 

“All those who wish to reach Socialism using other 
means and not political democratism, shall inevitably reach 
conclusions which are, in the economic and political sense, 
both absurd and reactionary.« 


ie 


(Il) “SOVIET DEMOCRACY” 


When-Lenin wrote the passages we just quoted, he 
belonged to a party group which had little chance of heading 
the Government. In 1917, thanks to unique historical cir- 
cumstances, he captured the power which he passionately 
desired all his life. This fact led him, the great realist, to 
forget how dangerous the dictatorship of the proletariat 
must be to the Socialist Party, ie. to forget all that he 
predicted with such foresight in 1905. The same happened 
to Trotsky who also forgot his own views, which were in a 
sharp. conflict with Lenin’s super-centralistic views, that 
the dictatorship of one Central Committee would inevitably 
lead to the dictatorship of one person within the Party. 

During the first weeks of his rule, Lenin kept the 
democratic forms intact. The SBolsheviks wanted a 
Constituent Assembly to be elected ‘and went as far as to 
accuse the Socialist Government of mot having done that 
before. It seems that Lenin had then in mind the example 
set by the Great French Revolution in which a strictly 
organized Commune of Paris, headed by Jacobins, was the 
master of the Convention so that democracy preserved the 
outward appearance of Parliamentarism. The elections. for 
the Constituent Assembly, which took place when the 
Bolsheviks came into power, resulted in an electoral victory 
for the Socialist Revolutionaries and, as they were not 
willing to serve as a shield to the Bolshevik dictatorship, 
Lenin dissolved the People’s Assembly, completely relying, 
from then on,‘on the dictatorship. 

His attitude towards democracy had even before’ that 
undergone a radical change. In his work “The State and 
Revolution” we find the following passage: 

‘Engels quite unambiguously speaks of the withering 
away of the State when he discusses the epoch subsequent 
to the “capturing of the means of production (by the State) 
on behalf of society”, i. e. after the Socialist Revolution. All 
of us know that in such times the fullest democracy is the 
political form of the “State”. 

According to this definition, the Communist uprising of 
1917 led to “the fullest democracy”. From the following 
passage one can see what meaning Lenin attributed to that 
concept. 

“The State is a specially organized power, a force which 
is so organized as to be able to oppress any class. Which is 
the class which would have to be oppressed by the prole- 
tariat? That iis, of course, only the class of exploiters, i. e. 
the ‘bourgeoisie.’’) 


1) This and the following two quotations ane taken from his 
work “The State and Revolution”’. : 
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“tional form, which the ‘Russian workers adopted in 


It is, therefore, quite clear to us now that “the fullest 
democracy” implies “the oppression of 1a class’. But we are 
going to learn still more about the role which the proletariat 
is to play in this sort of democracy. Let us quote the follow- 
ing passage by Lenin: 

“The proletariat needs the State authority, a centralized 
organization. of force, an organization of force which will 
both, crush the: resistance of the exploiters and control 
the broad. masses of people, of peasants, members of middle 
class and of half-pro’etarians in the process of the “adjust- 
ment” of the Socialist economy. By educating the Party of 
Workers, Marxism is rearing the advance-guard of the pro- 
letariat, which will be capable of ‘taking the power into its 
own hands and of leading all people towards Socialism, 
of controlling the new order and of organizing it. The pro- 
letariat is capable of being a teacher, a commander and a 
leader of all the toilers and exploited during the process of 
the building up of their social life without and against the 
bourgeoisie.” 

These sentences might have been written by any enlight- 

ened 18th century despot and it was a logical sequence 
to that when Stalin promoted Ivan the Severe (no more the 
Terrible) and Peter the Great to the rank of predecessors of 
the Russian Bolshevism. How naive was Lenin’s conception 
of the necessity to organize a new order, we can judge 
from the following passage: 
_ “The capitalistic culture has created great enterprises: 
plants, railway lines, postal and telegraph i re an 
this stage of development, however, the majority of functions 
of the old State authority becomes so simple and can be 
reduced to recording and controlling so that the people who 
know how to write and read shall be able to perform these 
functions; they shall be willing to perform their work in 
er “ on wages of an unskilled worker’, and that. 
S why the halo can (and must) be denied privileged 
and to the “superior”. demediie {be poms 

This is the way in which the problem of Socialism was 
viewed by the most prominent leader of the Communist 
Party. In the Soviets he saw a means suitable to serve 
this purpose. The institution of the Soviets came into being 
during the First Russian Revolution as the result of an 
impulse of the workers to find an appropriate form of 
organization. As the Trade Union organizations were young 
and inexperienced, the workers used a means which was 
close to them. All the workers of an enterprise elected their 
Soviets. Mensheviks at once adopted this organizational 
form of the ancient democracy, while the Bolsheviks, as 
sympathizers of a purely revolutionary organization, showed 
reluctance in supporting an institution which could not easily 
be controlled. During the Second Revolution, Lenin made 
use of the Soviets because they, being democratic organiza- 
tions of a non-parliamentary form, were suitable to him at 
the time when he began to remove the parliamentary system 
which up till. then he, as well as all the other Social- 
Democrats, considered as a vital condition for the life and 
work of the proletariat. Y 

The idea of the Soviets, coming from Russia; gave a 
strong impetus to Socialist thought after 1917. This orgainiza- 
the 
absence ofa freely developed Trade Union and political 
organization, influenced, after the Second Russian Revolu- 
tion, the ideas dealing with the building up of Socialism. 
The Russian Soviets led to the formation of Workers’ 
Councils in Germany an@#Austria. In the West, however, the 
idea of Workers’ Committees in enterprises exercised a still 
stronger influence. The Social-Democrats, who. believed in 
the possibility of building up Socialist economy from below, 
were in favour of Workers’ Councils, because without their 
help and co-operation it is impossible to imagine a flexible, 
decentralized, non-bureaucratic form of Socialism. 

While the idea of the Soviets was gathering force 
outside Russia, it was quickly stampedi.out in Russia itself. 
Lenin h'mself, as soon as he came into power, had to realize 
that Socialist economy implied many other things besides 
“recording and controlling’ and an elementary capacity to 
read and-write. The handing over of factories to the workers 
employed there resulted in a horrible mess because of an 
imminent threat of a general strike from salaried persons 
and the intelligentsia. Lenin did not reckon with this because 
he assumed that “these gentlemen’ would co-operate with 
the proletariat just as readily as they co-operated with the 
capitalists. However, Lenin proved once more to be a poli- 
tician of a realistic type; he at once abandoned internal 
democracy in the enterprises and replaced it by the dicta- 
torial power of the directors. He, of course, tolerated a for- 
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mal existence of the Soviets in their capacity of political 
bodies, They are still exisiing and the whole regime is na- 
med after them. It is not necessary to stress here to what 
great extent the democracy of the masses has ‘been replaced 
by the ceniralistic and lbureaucratic dictatorship of Sta- 
linism, The crushing of the uprising of the Kronstadt 
sailors, in 1921, ordered by Lenin and executed by 
Trotsky, was a mortal blow to the democratism of the 
Party and to the system of Workers’Councils. The Kronstadt 
sailors were the men who at the time of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Commune of Paris, which was celebrated all 
over Russia, desperately tried to uphold the spirit of the 
Commune. 

In this respect the situation in Russia developed in a 
sense contrary to that which prevailed beyond its frontiers... 
The idea of Soviets in the economic field was very quickly 
stamped out in Russia; in the political field this idea held 
its ground, at least formally. The Social-Democrats develop- 
ed the idea of Workers’Councils and gave these Councils 
such economic tasks which were being considered of vital 
importance in a process of socialization, The attempt to turn 
the Workers’Councils into political bodies of the working 
class met with a definite failure wherever it was undertaken. 
The Workers’Councils of Germany and Austria lost all their 
prestige after the Revolution in 1918 and were mere shadows 
of what they had previously been, right down to their 
dissolution. 


(IIT) TYPES OF DEMOCRACY 


There are numerous types of democracy. It is the oldest 
form of humam social life and men have always lived in 
society. In human communities all people had originally 
equal rights. They differed only in their ages. But when a 
young man was admitted to a community he became the 
equal of all other members of that community. That was so, 
irrespective of sex, iand irrespective of the fact whether the 
community was arranged in a patriarchal or a matriarchal 
way. The methods used by original democracy were very 
simple, Decisions were reached at meetings. of the members 
of the community. These meetings were held frequently 
because the membership of the community was not very 
numerous. When communities became bigger and when 
larger organizations, tribes, were formed, the smaller com- 
munities went on using the old forms of democracy, but 
communities of a higher rank met only a few times yearly 
and finally, the members of these communities met only 
once a year. 

Owing to this the direct form of democracy underwent 
some changes, but the changes caused by wars, by exploita- 
tion and by the State coming into being were much deeper. 
The original equality was replaced by inequality, some men 
ceased to be free, and the economic equality was replac- 
ed by the exploitation of one part of the human race by the 
other. The Stiajte was a means by which the community, 
divided into different classes and: groups, was kept together. 
The State came into being as an organized force of the 
exploiters to be used against the exploited. Democracy is, 
owing to this, confined to a single section of society. In the 
oriental despotic Staites, the original democracy is being 


_ confined to villages; above them: is the State, the master of 


which is an absolute ruler. In the Old Ages, democracy was 
enjoyed ‘by the townsmen and peasants and beneath them 
were slaves whose work was of vital importance for social 
and State welfare. When craft guilds and free peasants came 
into being in the Middle Ages, we had, for the first time in 
that period, a democratic organization of men, who were 
working, and were not exploiting other men; we had an 
organization which was assuming some of the State functions. 
These organizations existed, however, within a social order 
which rested on the..exploitation of serfs who made the 
development of towns and crafts possible. 

In Caplitalism all men are free before the law. 
Exploitation is not abandoned, but capitalism, for the first 
time in human his.ory since the period of primitive demo- 
cracy came to an end, created a situation in which all men, 
at least from the legal point of view, enjoy equality of treat- 
ment. It created thus an arena in which the different classes 
may meet and fight. The State is not, of course, a disinte- 
rested observer of this struggle. The desire of. Liberals 
completely to exclude the State from economic and social 
life was never put into practice, not even where freedom 
of trade completely prevailed. Marx claimed that the 
democracy of the middle class presents the proletariat with 
the most suitable battleground, thanks to the fact that in 
such a system, the class conflicts come to the fore. Only 
when a limited democracy came into being was the working 
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elass in a postion to create and improve its organizations, 
thanks to which it was able to exercise a greater political 
influence and to achieve a higher level of economic welfare. 

The forms of this development greatly vary from one 
country to the other. Almost all European States developed 
in the Middle Ages in conformity with a universal pattern, 
but later on differences began to take shape. The Turikish 
occupation of South-Eastern Europe brought about in this 
part of the world a development which was completely dif- 
ferent from that of the other European countries. A similar 
thing happened in Russia under the rule of the Mongols 
although there was an important difference. The Mongols 
tolerated the domestic nobility, while the Turks either 
destroyed the home aristocracy or assimilated it. The struggle 
against foreign domination widely differed in Russia from 
that in the Balkans. In. the Balkans, peasants became 
the champions of the struggle against the oppressor. They 
secured democracy at the same time when they achieved 
their national and religious liberty. In Russia, the main role 
was played by the nobility whiich, after the liberation 
of their country from the enemy, created its own system 
which was characterized by oppression of the peasantry, 
which was reduced to a status of slavery. 

Important changes took place also in Central and We- 
stern Europe. Italy and Germany, which in the Middle Ages 
were the most advanced countries, from the economic point 
of view, suffered severe losses due to the fact that the 
commercial routes turned to the West. The Mediterranean 
became a sea of secondary importance and the States situe- 
ted on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean gained in importan- 
ce. Spain and Portugal exploited their colonial population 
in a most ruthless manner, extracting from it gold and 
silver, while the Netherlands and England, and to a lesser 
degree France and the countries of the European North, 
tried to develop their trade with colonies and to establish 
colonial settlements. They, too, used harsh methods exploi- 
ting the indigenous population. 

In the Netherlands, England and the countries of the 
European North a strong. bourgeoisie came into being rather 
early. It joined forces with absolutist Monarchy in the 
struggle against feudalism and, later on, destroyed 
absolutism. France later joined these countries but only 
after a completely developed absolutism in this country 
destroyed the last remnants of democracy, of the peasants 
and craftsmen, of the Middle Ages, In England, the 
Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries, democratizat- 
ion was from the very beginning closely linked to a broadly 
based selfigovernment of the villages and communities, 
while in France, after the interlude of the French Revolu- 
tion, the government of the middle class inherited the 
absolutist centralized mode of government 

Although parliamentarism miade a great progress in 
France, perhaps greater than in any other State, the demo- 
cratic development of France todk a different shape. There 
ig no doubt that the democracy of the middle class was 
nowhere fully developed. ‘The right of voting is denied to 
the women of Switzerland; in Amglo-Saxon countries, 
electoral laws are not in a complete agreement with the 
principle that the Government must trely on the majority 
of the population. The system of relative electoral majority 
enables. the Government to rely.on the minority of the 
population and on, Parliamentary. majority. All political 
systems do not, however, require that the Government enjoy 
a parliamentary majority. The vote of confidence is a thing 
which does not exist either in the United States of America 
or in- Switzerland. Not only one but several American Presi- 
dents had to co-operate for years with Congresses in which 
they did not enjoy a majority. 

All these examples show how different and how 
imperfect, even today, are the democratic institutions, even 
in the most progressive States. The fact that democracy iin 
such countries still works and that the progressive class of 
the workers is in a position to imcrease its influence, is to 
be explained by the phenomenon that a decisive part is 
played by some other forces besides parliamentary institu- 
tions. Freedom of press and speech, freedom of association 
contribute to the creation of public opinion and 


of extra-Parliamentary forces, which must also 
be taken into consideration. by democratic Governments, even 
when these Governments enjoy an apparent majority in 
Parliaments. It is quite wrong to see in these factors some 
elements which are capable of corrupting democracy. On the 
contrary, a man who would be inclined to believe in the 
paramount power and wisdom of a Parliament, declining the 
eriticism of the public opinion, would be rightly accused of 
“Parliamentary cretinism”, as remarked by Marx, 
Furthermore, all true democracies are federative, 
which is just another corrective of exclusive parliamentarism 
because the influence of Parliament is restrained by the 
competence of smaller district communities, first of all by 
the villages, but also by the districts, cantons and Staites. 
A Socialist Society shall be in a position to assimilate 
such forms of democracy. When we, the Social-Democrais, 
are dissatisfied with the democracy of the middle class this 


dissatisfaction has nothing to do with the political form. 


ereated by the democracy of the bourgeoisie, but with its 
social contents. The democracy of the middle class 
is essentially a political one. Socialism is nothing else but 
the implementation of a perfect political democracy with 
an economic democracy. 

In this respect, the democracy of the middle class did 
not fulfil the wishes of the exploited sections of the popula- 
tion, But that is exactly why political democracy is being 
falsified. Economic inequality and the dependence of the 
exploited wpon the exploiters influence the issue as much 
as the monopoly of owners influences the formation of 
public opinion. This monopoly must be banned and this is 
to be achieved only by abolishing the classes and by 
broadening the basis of democracy so as to include the 
economic aspect of social life. 

But this has nothing to do with the creation of specific 
political forms of “Socialist Democracy”. The term “Socialist 
Democracy” is, in fact, misleading and is a pleonasm just 
as the mentioned “People’s Democracy” is. Socialism. is, in 
fact, Democracy brought to its last consequences and so 
broadened as to include all spheres of social life. The 
adjective “Socialist” is redundant. That is why it is confusing 
the meaning of the basic concept ‘because, we think, there 
is no real Democracy outside of Socialism. All other forms, 
such as for instance the democracy of the bourgeoisie, are 
just degradations of real democracy. 

Socialism can make use of those forms of political 
democracy which the middle class created in order to serve 


the purposes of that democracy. Parliaments elected in’ 


accordance with universal, equal, direct and secret ballot 
and the administrations of district communities, elected in 
the same way, such as for instance the administrations of 
municipalities, districts arid States, shall exist in Socialism 
as well. Civil Servants and judges shall also have, in most 
cases, to be elected. This is already practised in the United 
States of America and Switzerland. A complete freedom of 
opinion and association shall be guaranteed irrespective of 
different political and religious creeds, Janguages or races. 
Ali men shall have ‘the right to express their views, orally 
and in written form, to gather at meetings and in associa- 
tions, societies and political parties — as already in principle 
done in the middle-class democracies. 

It is impossible to predict which changes 
brought about by the transition from Capitalism to Socialism. 
All attempts to bring this change by means of the so-called 
“Socialist Democracy” would cause a perturbation 
within the democratic system. It is wrong 
to assume that in a Socialist State the people directly 
participate in the Government. The current forms of demo- 
cratic parliamentarism came into being owing to the wide 
areas covered by modern States and owing to the complex 
nature of the tasks of Governments and Administrations, — 
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i. e, all these forms came into being due to technical and 
economic progress and they shall rema‘n in Socialism as 
well because Socialism will not allow itself to be deprived 
of these fruits of progress, but shall develop them _ still 
further. All experiments with “Socialist Democracy” proved 
to be contrary to the end towards which they were aiming. 
The Russian Soviets are the best proof of the fact that a 
formally democratic institution may be completely deprived 
of its contents and even become an instrument of dictatorial 
power. This is also holding good for the Communist Party 
and the Trade Unions when they become monopolistic 
organizations, privileged by the State. The reinstitu- 
tion of true democracy would lead either to the dis- 
solution of these organizations, or to their inclusion in the 
system We outlined above. Democracy does not know 
any monopolies of power and when such mono- 
polies are created within the democracy, impairing the 
rights of the people or of particular classes, then such social 
groups have the right to resort to arms — this being 
the inherent part of the basic revolutionary rights of any 
democracy. 

A nation or a class never asked any authority for the 
permission to use its right to put up a resistance. It was 
impossible to prescribe them when they are justified in 
doing so and which means they should use. It is funny to 
see the Communist Party, which in the past adopted the 
right io resort to force and made use of this right, being 
proud of its revolutionary past, now, when in power, 
prescribe to peoples and to classes when to resort to force 
and against whom to use their revolutionary right, The 
Communist Parties, when they claim to be Marxist, forget 
that the course of events may change many of those Parties 
which yesterday were revolutionary, into reactionary ones 
today. at a . : 

Behind all these claims, that a State is “Socialist-Demo- 
cnat”, rests concealed the pretension which we saw in Lenin, 
that the Communist advance-guard is the only guardian of 
the undisputed truth and that this qualifies it to prescribe 
to peoples and to classes what to do and what to think; that 
this: qualifies it to favour some organizations and to deny 
others the right to live. : 

Such an attitude amounts to the denial of the basic 
democratic idea. In democracy only the people are competent 
to decide what to do and what not to do. Not a single person, 
not a single institution, not a single political or social group 
has the right to prescribe anything to the people. Any mere 
attempt at so doing is a violation of democracy. No class, 
group or political party must be deprived of its right 
to exercise its democratic prerogatives — except if it tries 
to overthrow democracy by use of arms, but this is the 
case of a civil war for which there is as little rules 
as for war in general, It is true that peoples and classes 
may sometimes make mistakes. We do not share that 
optimistic idealism which leads some people to believe that 
proletariat is always right. Directors and small groups may, 
sometimes, know better than the broad masses what action 
does require the exigency of one particular moment. But this 
is no case against democracy because the measures which 
were not understood and approved by the majority always 
hampered progress and never made it easier. In ‘this respect 
we quite agree with Rosa Luxemburg who in 1904 
wrote the following, contrary to the opinion of Lenin: 

“Speaking from the historic point of view, mistakes 
committed by a really revolutionary labour movement are 
much more useful and precious than the impeccability of 
the best “central committees” (“The Problem of the Organi- 
zation of the Russian Social Democracy”, “Neue Zeit”, Year 
XXII, Vol. II, p. 535), 


(To be continued in the next issue) 
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Preamble to Discussion 


Relations Commission of the Socialist Alliance of 

the Working People of Yugoslavia and the Austrian 

Socialists who visited Yugoslavia last Autumn, was 
planned in such a way as to give expression to both 
Austrian and Yugoslav views on certain problems of demo- 
cracy. I devoted a long time thinking how ‘to formulate 
the preamble to such a discussion. Reading the material of 
the Austrian Socialist Party, I saw immediately that there 
are essential differences in views and that it would be im- 
possible to reconcile certain opinions, conceptions, theories. 
However, although it is so it will not be unprofitable to 
point out certain problems and set forth both viewpoints 
in a quiet talk. First of all, I consider that the theme has 
been set out too broadly, for to speak about the problems 
of democracy means to deal with a very wide subject 
which has long been dealt with in different ways verbally 
as well as in writing. 

It is well known that problems of democracy have been 
under discussion since the time of ancient Greece. It is 
characteristic that after the Second World War numerous 
books and pamphlets have been published on the problems 
of democracy. The central question dealt with in most of 
these publications published after the war is the question 
of the »crisis of democracy«, the question whether demo- 
cracy can survive the current contradictions and diver- 
gences in the world, For instance E. Roger Lacombe: »La 
Crise de la Démocratie (Paris 1848), Thomas F. Woodlock: 
»Democracy-Should it Survive?« (London 1946), — Svend 
Rapulf: »On the Survival Chances of Democracy« (1948) etc. 

Thumbing some of these books, reading various 

pamphlets and articles on this problem, primarily those 
in the socialist press and pamphlets, including the press 
and pamphlets of Austrian socialists, I came to the opinion 
that for a discussion, which would have to start from the 
scientific, socialist platform — (otherwise there would be 
no sense in discussion) — it would be necessary to point 
out certain questions of vital significance for the problem 
of democracy and socialism, in view of the present state of 
affairs in the workers’ movement and that it would be 
necessary above all to differentiate the bourgeois liberalistic 
interpretation of the problems of democracy and dissociate 
one’s self from it. Therefore I think this preamble to the 
discussion should be set in such a way as to indicate certain 
elements and principles which might serve as a basis for 
further discussion. 
_ What is calling for special attention from the socialist 
forces in the question under review? I think it needs 
emphasizing above all that just as there is no abstract 
truth, so there is no abstract democracy. Truth is always 
concrete, and the idea of democracy for the materialistic 
conception must be concrete. It depends on the social po- 
sitions from which this problem is viewed and what social 
forces are the uwpholders of the struggle for democracy. 
Therefore when one speaks of and writes about the »crisis 
of democracy«, the matter is mostly taken abstractly, apart 
from the scientific analysis of reality, apart from the pro- 
cess of social development towards socialism, under-estima- 
ting or not understanding the role of the working class in 
the struggle for new — socialist social relations, neglecting 
the element of consciousness in the struggle for socialism. 
The writers who are today elaborating the question of 
whether »democracy can survive the contradictions of the 
world of today?« — are actually advocating the status quo, 
the preservation of the capitalist social system, while the 
whole historical process is pushing development ahead — 
towards socialism. j 

For us Yugoslavs — and I think also for other socialists 
who are fighting for the victory of socialist social relations 
— how to view the problem of socialist democracy is of 
primary importance. We view this problem through the 
prism of social development, and we iknow that social 
development must not be abandoned to the elemental for- 
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ces. The role of consciousness, the role of conscious elements 
in the struggle for socialist social relations and socialist 
democracy is of great importance in social development. 
In. the social process the elemental forces operate by them- 
selves. But to abandon development to the elemental forces 
means to renounce the struggle for orienting the social 
process towards a definite, historically necessary goal — 
the goal of socialism. In the social process consciousness 
and elemental forces are inseparably linked. It is well- 
known that democratic forms depend on the social-econo- 
mic forces of a definite social system, on consciousness and 
the democratic level of education of the masses. In con- 
nection with this statement there are likewise two different 
views. One view is very deeply rooted among the European 
socialists, namely that the working class should primarily 
get its democraiiic schooling within the framework of the 
bourgeois system. This has ‘been expressed in the well- 
known thesis — first democracy, then socialism. From this 
thesis issue definite views regarding the role of the wor- 
king class within the bourgeois-democratic system, regarding 
ihe problem of revolution, the problem of authority and 
problem concerning ways of development from capitalism 
towards socialism. 


I recently leafed through Hannek’s book »Im Sturm 
eines Jahrhunderts« (Wien 1952), in which Hannek sets 
forth the views of Otto Bauer from the year 1912, and 
stresses that Bauer’s following words still hold good today: 


»Stepping on the soil .of democracy, the proletariat 
gradually turns it from an instrument of the bourgeois 
power into an instrument of ihe struggle of the proletariat 
— and this in a process which has been going on for deca- 
des«. (pp. 179-180). 


It is true that the proletariat, by stepping on the soil 
of democracy, gradually turns democracy into an instrument 
of struggle. But another question arises: whether this is 
the means of struggle and whether this process of going 
through the school of democracy within the bourgeois- 
democratic system must last for decades? Every school 
must finish in a given period of time. The bourgeoisie would 
like to see the working class penpetually flunking in school 
so that it, the bourgeoisie, should never relax its hold on 
the instruments of authority. If we applied this theory 
consistently on our Yugoslav conditions, on the conditions 
of struggle of the working class in old Yugoslavia, we 
would haive to wait for a ‘very long time while the working 
class of our country was passinig through the school of old, 
capitalist Yugoslavia, through the worst kind of school. 
Development in: our country took another path. Through 
the Liberation War the working class came to power and 
the proletariat stepped on the soil of democracy, reaching 
it by quite different paths. In our country today, the 
proletariat is learning about socialist democracy, developing 
it and raising it toa higher level, through workers’ councils 
and together with other workers through voters’ meetings, 
people’s committees, cooperatives etc. In this way the 
workers of Yugoslavia are creating such a mechanism as 
will alone be capable, under definite conditions, of ensuring 
the development of socialist democracy. 


That is why, when we Yugoslavs discuss the problems 
of democracy, with socialists from other countries, we pri- 
marily mean problems of socialist democracy, as this is 
for us the basic problem. Considering the problem as a 
whole, we start from definite economic and social positions, 
which differ from the economic and social positions in 
which socialists in Europe live and work. We do not reject 
the positive achievements of the bourgeois democracy. On 
the contrary, the development of socialist democracy absorbs 
all that is positive in past social development, We know 
that there is no socialism without democracy, but. we also 
know that forms of socialist democracy must issue organi- 
cally from socialist social relations. Here the role of the 
working class is of the utmost significance. And the nature 


of the economic forces of socialism is of primary impor- 
tance for the working class. 

Our experience heretofore shows that, the greater 
become the economic forces of socialism, the greater 
becomes the role of the working class in the struggle for 
socialism and democracy. The working class, because of 
the growth of these forces, influences other ‘backward 


sectors of economy and social life ‘by. gradually ineluding aq 


them in the socialist democratic development. 


In this connection another question arises — a question 


which is really a component part of the previous problem, 
that is, when we sipeak of democracy, we mean a definite 
democratic social onganizational mechanism which enables 
broad, masses of people to decide directly and democrat- 
ically on concrete social) problems in-the light of their 
general aims. A serious, scieniifie analysis will show that 
such ia democratic-social mechanism, has been created in 
Yugoslavia as has already enabled the broad masses: of 
citizens. to decide on concrete social problems, and that this 
mechanism is constantly developing and improving, embra- 
cing the most varied spheres of economic and’ social ‘life. 
Therefore, with us the problem of socialist’ :democracy is 
set more concretely than it is otherwise set in» the countries 
where classical ‘bour'geois-democratic: social organization is 
prevailing, In Yugoslavia that problem issues from a dif- 
ferent economic-soCcial ibasis,. it--aequires new specific 
features, of a quite different quality: For this reason ali 
those: who mechanically compare: the democratic develop- 
mentcin Yugoslavia ‘with the democratic) forms prevailing 
in the -West, abandon the sphere of scientific © analysis, 
entangle themselves in contradictions, and finally rise in 
defence of the bourgeois forms of democracy whether they 
want it or not. 


Let us briefly revert to the question’ hich is frequently 
raised today when democracy is discussed — ‘that is the 
question of the “crisis of democracy”. In my ‘opinion, “‘the 
crisis: of democracy” is out of question, as we. know: that 
democracy. was always wpheld by, definite.social, forces. 
Today. the .working: class. has the.role of. fighting fora 


higher level of democratic development, that is for socia- 
lism, And insofar as*there is a definite crisis in the develop- 
ment off democracy, this means ‘that, such criss is a 
reflection of the crisis of the capitalist system supplemented. 
by ideological and organizational weaknesses inside the 
workerj3’ movements of individual countries. 

Were this question developed further, we would come 


. tothe heart. of. the knot which has been formed in the 


current ‘contradictions of the economic and social life in 
the world, and we would have to go on to the theme: how 
to disentangle this knot and what is the role of the working 
class in the disentangling of these contradictions. ; 

“We in Yugoslavia have istarted to disentangle ihese 
contradictions already in 1941 and in their disentangling the 
working class played a historical role: it shed light also 
on the. question of socialist democracy. It would be 
interesting to know how Austrian socialists view these 
contradictions in their own country iand elsewhere in the 
West today, and what is, in their, opin:on, the role of the 
working class in the disentangling of these contradictions, 
since that question is closely linked with the question of 
democracy. 


Suggesting these few general questions, without going 
into-a detailed examination, is, I think, sufficient to indicate 
a definite trend and the paisis of the discussion. Later on, 
when we examine the various questions in more detail, we 
will be faced witn a series of other problems which fall 
within the framework of the’ above-mentioned theme. A 
discussion conducted on these lines, always bearing in 
mind the role oof the >working class, will not’ provide 
anything essentially new, since, in my opinion, a number 
ef questions in that field have already been elucidated. Nor 
will jsuch discussion reveal the objective truth which exists 
independantly of the results of the’ said discussion, but it 
may helpsto bring to light some very important problems, 
as well as save from°oblivion some old truths in the history 
of the workers’ movement, which are often forgotten. © 


Lojze UDE, 


The Problem of Bilingual Schools in Carniola. 


O. doubt there would be no obstacles to the further 
N development and sirengthening of friendly reia- 
tions ‘between Yuigoslavia and Austria but for 
some problems concerning Carniola, The position 
of the.Slovenian’ minority,, the ,ever growing aggressi- 
veness of the Nationalisis and the concessions made by: So- 
cialists — these are the factors which sometimes endanger 
the relations between the two countries., We should not al- 
low.to ibe misled. by the recent electionoresults: which are 
showing. that the Union of Independents (Verband:der Un- 
abhangigen — VdU) is. decreasing in Carniola;and the:whole 
of Austria. The fact is that the Nationalists, who previously 
voted for .VdU, are now joining the Parties which form the 
Government. thus reinforcing the extreme wings of both 
Parties or,.to say the same in more concrete terms, they are 
strengthening the nationalist wing of the Socialist Party 
because the whole, of the. Carniolan National Party: is 
equally .nationalistic..In! Carniola, more than in any other 
Austrian province, there is a strong nationalist tendency, of- 
ten of a pan-German form, which was never tied to any one 
single party. 
Some time ago news came from Carniola which meant 
a serious deterioration of Yugoslav—Austrian relations. This 
news made Dr. Ale’ Bebler, Under-Secretary of the Yugo- 
slav State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, to declare that to 
question the present rights of the Slovenes of Carniola 
would create a cloud in the sky of friendly relations between 
Yugoslavia and Austria. He referred to the intention of the 
Carniolan Provincial Government to close the schools in 
which the children are taught in Slovenian and in German 
and to replace the present Decree of October 3rd, 1945 by a 
new one which would be less favourable to the Slovenes. 


-- It is a known fact that the Carniolan Provincial Govern- 
ment, after the Second World War, promulgated a Decree 
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(on October 3rd; in its final form on, October 31st, 1945) 
which provided that all the children who are going to pri- 
mary schools in certain areas are to be taught in ‘Slovenian 
and in German. This applies. to .children )} up: to-the third 
form. From the fourth form onwards, children are’ taught 
(Unterrichtssprache) exclusively in German while the Slove- 
nian ljanguage from that form. onwards.is only a compulsory 
matter (Pflichtgegenstand), all children are haying three. to 
four lessons a week: In. this area, Slovenian language, accor- 
ding to this: Decree, is a compulsory. matter in the superior 
forms as well as in some. secondary schools. 


This type of bilingual ‘teaching, instituted by the De- 
eree of October 3rd, 1945, is an improvement, from the Slo- 
venian point of view, when compared with the type of bi- 
lingual teaching which prevailed during the First Austrian 
Republic. The Decree provides measures of protection bar- 
ring the way for further germanization, using ‘schools as 
tools for such a policy. The scope of this Decree is, of course, 
limited. Leading politicians from Carniola, members of the 
Socialist as well as of the National Party (as, for instance, 
Piesch, Newole, Ferlitsch) have commented this Decree. Ac- 
cording to them, this Decree should contribute to a_ better 
mutual understanding between the two neighbour nations 
so much the more as it provides that some children of Ger- 
man parentage in Carniola are under obligation to learn 
Slovenian. At the time when the problem of Yugoslav—Aus- 
trian frontier was not yet finally settled, Austria used this 
Decree in order to convince the world (so did, for instance, 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Gruber, in @ 
speech delivered at the Conference of the Deputies of For- 
eign Ministers in London on April 28th, 1948) how exceptio- 
nally favourable is the protection enjoyed by the Slovenian 
minority in Austria. 


The fiercest Nationalists were dissatisfied with this De- 
cree from the very beginning. After the Paris decision of 
June 20th, 1849, when the Yugosiav territorial claims were 
rejected, they undertook an offensive which was constantly 


‘gaining in momentum. Later on, new plans for bilingual 


teaching were under discussion for several years. The Pre- 
sident of the Carniolan Provincial Government, Wedenigg, at 
a session of the Provincial Government, held on May 12th, 
1953, handed to the members of his Government a draft of 
a new Law to be studied by the members of the Govern- 
ment. When the Carniolan Slovenes and the whole of the 
Slovenian and Yugoslav public energetically rejected this 
draft, it seemed as if the Provincial Government was incli- 
ned ‘to abandon the project. The Provincial Government, 
however, on December 10th, 1953, aecepted this draft and 
forwarded it to Vienna to get the opinion of the competent 
Minister. This draft, as well as the introductory notes, were 
published in the official paper ,,.Karntner Landeszeitung”’ 
on December 18th, 1953. 


This draft is, in fact, nothing else but a new edition of 
the draft which the Previncial Premier, Wedenigg, handed to 
the members of his Cabinet, at the May 12th, 1953, session, 
to be studied by them. In some respects, the draft published 
by the official paper is even worse than the draft submitted 
to the session of the Provincial Government. 


According to this draft, 37 out of 107 bilingual schools 
in 62 communities, (the latter figure represents the number 
of these schools allowed by the Decree of October 3rd, 1945) 
would be closed. The importance of the latter figure will be 
obvious to us if we compare it with the number of bilingual 
schools which worked during the Nazism. For the Nazis 
prohibited bilingual teaching in Carniola only when, on Ap- 
ril 6th, 1941, Yugoslavia was attacked. Up till then the Na- 
zis tolerated that number and type of. bilingual schools 
which existed in Austria when Nazism cami ino power in that 
country, in March 1938. The Nazi official publication ,,Das 
Schulwesen im Gau Karnten, 1939” enumerated some 75 
other bilingual schools. In fact, compared with the present 
number of schools, there were more then 75 bilingual schools 
because the Nazi statistics do not mention separately five 
dependent schools which are now just as the other schools. 
The Decree of October 8rd, 1945, provides for 107. schools, 
but some schools were then not established. Therefore, if 
we compare the number of bilingual schools which would 
exist if the new draft became an Act of Parliament, i. e. 70 
schools altogether, with the number of bilingual schools du- 
ring the years of Nazi regime from 1938—1941, i. e..80 
schools, — some of these schools in fact did not work but 
the present situation is not very different — we shall geta 
very curious picture of Carniolan democracy. If 37 bilingual 
schools are turned into purely German schools, almost 40% 
of the population of the present area covered by bilingual 
schools would be left without any teaching facilities in the 
Slovenian language. 


This change, if we take individual districts into ccnsi- 
deration, is a death-blow to the basic idea on which the 
“Mecree of October 3rd, 1945, rested. The new draft is aiming 
at the germanization of the district North-East of Celovec 
and far in the direction of Velikovec; of the district South 
of Celovec right down to the river Drava and of the district 
round Vrbsko Lake, (with the exception of the community 
Skefi¢e), Kostanje, North-West of Vrbsko Lake, would be 
almost cut off from the bilingual.teaching area, To com- 
plete germanization will be exposed the North and the 
whole Eastern part of the Slovenian Zilja, so that its South- 
Western part, with the broad PodkloStar region, is comple- 
ely cult off from Reze. Near Borovlje; Vidlikovec andiSinta Vas 
there is a vast. area of exclusively German-schools. within 
the area of bilingual schools. There does not exist, any more, 
a definite region of bilingual schools which is one of the 
basie conditions of the arrangement set by the Decree of Oc- 
tober 8rd, 1945. The new draft makes use of the population 
census which was held in June 1951. This is contrary to the 
Population Census Act (of July 5th, 1950) which provides that 
population census data may be used for statistical purposes 
only. Apart from the fact that the population census took 
into, consideration the languages spoken in ordinary inter- 
course and not the mother ease 7 its data, even so, are 
grossly falsified. 


"Furthermore, if this. draft becomes an Act. of. Parlia- 
ment, the. teaching of Slovenian, as a compulsory matter, 
would be brought to an end in the remaining 70 schools. In 
this way the new arrangement would be very similar to the 


_ bilingual schools such as they existed in the First Austrian 
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Republic, differing from them in a very small degree. This 
is a fact which is the cause of a greater surprise than that 
provoked by the number ‘of schools closed. When on October 
6th, 1953, in Celovec, under the supervision of the Carniolan 
Provincial Premier, a study of the problem of bilingual 
schools was undertaken, we welcomed his declaration that 
that draft which he on May 12th, 1953, gave to the members 
of his Cabinet, was the work of bureaucrats and that he did 
not approve it. We also welcomed the declarations which 
sympathized with the fact that the Slovenes, under the cir- 
cumstances prevailing in Carniola, are against the right of 
the parents to decide whether their children shall learn Slo- 
venian or not. The socialist press, before that and after- 
wards, wrote that bilingual teaching was going to stay and 
thatthe Austrians should show understanding for the refu- 
sal of the Slovenes to comply with the so-called right of the 
parents (on December 17th, during the Budget Debate in the 
Provincial Assembly, Wedenigg refused to come to agreement 
with a deputy, Meierhoffer) but that a new division into the 
school districts) would be necessary. Although we did not 
like the hint that the number of bilingual schools was going 
to be reduced, we still believed that the system of bilingual 
schools, as solved by the Decree of October 3rd, was not 
going to be changed. The. new draft. is.identical with the 
May draft which was energetically rejected by the Carnio- 
lan Slovenes and by the whole Yugoslav public — both 
these drafts provided that the number of bilingual schools 
would be reduced basing this decision on the Population 
Census data of June 1951; and that the teaching of the Slo- 
venian language from the fourth form onwards should de- 
pend upon the wish of the parents. After ten years of expe- 
rience, we know well what it means to make the teaching 
of the Slovenian language dependant upon the declaration 
of parents. It is easy to foretell the issue, taking into consi- 
deration social, economic and political conditions prevailing 
in Carniola, — strong forces there are against teaching in 
Slovenian. 


Should this draft become an Act of Parliament, the bi- 
lingual teaching system, based. on the Decree of October 
3rd, ‘1945, would be destroyed: First of all, the sound and 
original idea of this Decree would be rejected. This idea is 
based on the spirit of internationalism: in a definite region 
the children’ of both nations must learn both languages. 
This is the best proof of the will to make the two nations 
understand each other; it is also a proof of the will to aban- 
don measures which were discriminating, in the time of 
Nazism, during the First Austrian Republic and during the 
Austrian Monarchy, against the Slovenian language. Bi- 
lingual teaching in the first three forms shall prove, in 
practice, to be of great harm to the Slovenian language. Still 
worse is the fact that the Slovenes, should this draft be- 
come an Act of Parliament, would suffer losses, — and espe- 
cially as regards compulsory teaching of the Slovenian 
language at least to Slovenian children. The system of bilin- 
gual teaching would be equal to that which prevailed in the 
First Austrian Republic. The Slovenes. were strongly 
against that system (see, for instance, the report in the fa- 
mous publication of the European Congress of Nationalities, 
Die Nationalitaten in den. Staaten. Huropas”, Wien 1931, 
pp. 304—322). This would mean the beginning of new 
difficulties . in. Carniola.and. a. clear evidence of the 
fact thatthe old. policy. of .germanization of national 
minorities begins. there. If is) a-weil-known fact that 
the way.in- which. school. problems are solved is. indica- 
tive of the mood and aims of the ruling forces of the majo- 
rity as regards the national minority. If this draft becomes 
an Act of Parliament, it would only encourage the forces 
which are already an obstacle to the development of 
friendly relations between Yugoslavia and Austria — which 
forees proved to ‘be fatal to Austria’s independence in its 
relations wiih Germany. 

We are of, the opinion that,the draft of the new school 
regulations;,.in the form in which it) was approved, on De- 
cember 10th;°1953, at the session of the Carniolan Provin- 
cial Government and sent to the Viennese Government, 
would not be a happy decision. We think that the school 
problem in Slovenian and mixt-language part of Carniola 
may be solved in'a satisfactory way only if the -basic 
principles of the October 38rd, 1945 Decree are respected. 
Any change of this Decree would be deplorable, because it 
cculd not be done.without provoking repercussions which 
the two countries have never desired nor can desire today. 


The Vatican and Yugoslavia 


Part I of a collection of doc:ments published by »Yugoslavia«, Belgrade 1954 


HE “Yugoslavia” Publishing House has just relea- 
sed the first volume of the work entitled »The 
Vatican and Yugoslavia«. This is a collection of 
documents on the attitude of the Vatican towairds 

the South Slav people till the end of World War I. 

No matter what forms were given to the activity of the 
Roman Church — whether in the role of defender of Catho- 
Ecism or as protector of Venetian, Frankish, Hungarian, 
Italian or Austro-Hungarian interests, or under the guise 
of concern for the canonical purity of the Church in this 
part of the world — this activity was always to the detrim- 
ent of the essential interests of the Yulgoslaw peoples. The 
value of the documents in this book is that it provides a 
correct picture of ‘the development and extent of ‘the 
hostile policy of the Vatican which was pursued through 
the ages and has remained unchanged to this day. 

The hostility of the Roman Curia dates back to the 
earliest times. At the end of the ninth century (925—928) 
when religious service in the Slav language began to spread 
among the Croats under the influence of Cyril and Method- 
ius, the Vatican rose against such religious services. The 
Synod held in Split in 1060 under the chairmanship of the 
papal legate Maynard anathemized the old Slav alphabet, 
proclaimed it a schism, amid the iapostle Methodius a heretic. 
This was followed by the closing of Slav churches which 
used the Slav alphabet, and persecution of Slav priests. 
Pope Ivan X asked the Croat King Tomislav and the 
Humian King Michael that only Latin be taught in element- 
ary schools, and that »the barbarian or Slav language be 
excluded«. 

Pope Gregory VI, wish'ng to eliminate the disobedient 
supporters of the Slav alphabet (glagolica), offered the 
Croat crown to one of the sons of the Danish King Sein 
Esterlsen so that he might put heretics to »material sword«. 
With this object in view the papal legate Gerardo, who was 
in Dalmatia at that time, helped the Norman Prince Amico 
to capture the Croat King. The death of Petar Kresimir IV 
came as a result of such an action. 

When Dimitrije Zvonimir, who was a loyal vassal of 
the popes, ascended the Croat throne, Gregory VII accepted 
his oath of loyalty and helped him to remain in power. He 
forbade Vezelin to attack Zvonimiir, warning him that he 
would be struck by »gladius beati Petri«. 

From the end of the eleventh century the Roman Curia 
has been changing allies in the struggle against the Croats. 
After the Frankish expansionists amd Dalmatian Latins, it 
made use of the Hungarians who established their strong- 
hold for further penetration towards the Croatian southern 
areas in the form.of ia Catholic bishopric in Zagreb, all 
this for the purpose of »leading back into the path of truth 
those whom the delusion of idolatry had estranged from 
God’s teaching«. 

In 1198, Pope Innocent III ordered the Hungarian King 
Emerik to force the Slavs in the Kalocsa diocese to pay 
tithes to the Archbishop of Kalocsa and to resort to violence 
if necessary. Two years later the Pope asked King Emerik 
to take severe measures against the Bosnian Ban Kulin. 
After this, the Hungarian kings, on the instigation of the 
popes, actually invaded the Yugoslav areas and placed them 
under their authority under the guise of religious crusades. 

The Roman Curia hated the Slav population. The papal 
legate and inquisitor Aconzius pun‘shed the whole popu- 
lation of Split by interdiction because the Split citizens 
elected the Humian Prince Peter as their ruler in 1222. In 
the struggle against the national language, especially against 
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the »bogumils« in Bosnia, the papal inquisitors took the 
children of »bogumils« as hostages. 


When protestantism spread to some Croatian and 
Slovene regions in the sixteenth century, the Roman anti- 
reformation rooted out the Croat and Slovene protestants. 
by fire and sword. Protestant bocks were burnt on the 
pile in public places, especially in the cities of Graz and 
Ljubljana. During Emperor Rudolph’s reign, in 1579, 2,000 
Slovene books were burnt along w-th 12,000 German books. 
A prominent role in this book-burning was played by Toma 
Hren, Bishop of Ljubljana (1599—1630) and Simun Bratuli¢ 
(1604—1611), Bishop of Zagreb. His predecessor, Juraj 
Draskovié, Bishop of Zagreb, was active in the persecution 
of not only protestan'ts and calvinists, but also of the Croat 
and Slovene serf insurgents in 1573. After the massacres of 
serfs, Bishop Draskovié proposed that the. leader of the 
insurrection Matija Gubec be killed with red-hot metal. 
Towards the end of his life DraSkovi¢é was nominated 
cardinal of the Roman Curia. 


The book contains a series of documents on the 
unscrupulous policy of the popes towards the South Slav 
peoples also in the secular sphere. In all the actions against 
the Slav population, the Valtican was the initiator or 
accomplice and the whole Vatican policy was aimed at the 
subjection of the Yugoslav areas to the Roman Curia. 

Strosmaijer. Bishop of Djakovo and Raitki, Zagreb canon. 
historian reviewed this policy and actions of the Roman. 
Curia in their correspondence. Around the year 1881 Stros- 
majer tried to win over the Vatican for the extension of 
Slav-language services, but the Roman Curia, acting: 
through the State Secretary — cardinal Jacobini, amd other 
officials, waived aside all such proposals. 

The interests of the Curia and of the Austro-Hungarian. 
Monarchy coincided in this policy. Emperor Francis Joseph 
received a letter from Pope Leo XIII on December 27, 1882: 
giving assurances that nothing would be done in connection. 
with Slav-language services without the Emperor’s as— 
sent. In his reply the Emperor emphasized that the interests. 
of the Church and the interests of the Empire were com-- 
pletely in accord. Even today this remains as an objective.. 

Just before the turn of the last century, the Holy 
Congregation, acting on the intervention of the Austrian. 
diplomacy, changed its decree on the use of the Slav 
language in Glagolica-Latin lithungy. The new decree, 
which the Croatts received with the greatest indignation, 
permits the Slav services only in those dioceses which were 
able to prove that they had Glagolica priests for thirty 
years without interruption. 

It follows from the above-mentioned documents that. 
due to the resolute resistamce of the people, the popes were 
increasingly prevailed upon to take note of the demands 
of the Yugoslav population. In previous centuries the popes. 
issued direct orders and even determined who was to be 
the ruler. In the modern times the Roman Curia was. 
obliged to change its tactics amd forms in pursuing its 
policy, 


In 1901 the struggle against the above-mentioned decrees 
of the Congregation, assumed very sharp forms also in the 
Slovene surroundings of Trieste. Chaplain A. {Pozar of 
Ricmanje asked for the introduction of Slav services in 
‘his locality, but the Trieste bishop and the Roman Curia 
‘turned down his request. In protest against this attitude the 
“entire Riemanje and Log population passed from the 
Roman Catholic to the Old Catholic faith. The Holy Con- 
‘gregation issued new interpretations on the Slav church 
“services, the aim of which was complete suppression of 
the Slav l:thurgy. It turns out that the Vatican’s struggle 
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against Glagolica was directed solely towards the denatio- 


nalization of the Croats and Slovenes in Istria. 

The role of the Vatican in the early days of ihe 1914— 
1918 war was particularly deplorable. The book contains a 
report by the Austrian Minister to the Vatican, Count 
‘Morris Palffy, to the Foreign Minister, Count Bertchold, .on 
@ talk he had with the Vatican State Secretary Cardinal 
Merry del Val. This report completely disproves the 
assertion that Pope Pius X intervened with the Emperor 
in an attempt to prevent the war. In the spirit of the 
Vatican’s instructions, Dr. Bauer, Archbishop of Zagreb, 


delivered a speech to the soldiers instigating them to a 


fratricidal war against the Serbians, while Bishop Jegli¢ 
in Ljubljana was convinced that the most suitable moment 
had arrived for Austria-Hungary to declare war. General 
Oscar Potyorek, publicly thanked the Bishop of Sarajevo, 
Dr. Ivan Sarié, for the speech he delivered to the Sarajevo 
Zarrison before it marched on Serbia. 


The Roman Curia defended Austria-Hungary to the 
end and fought against its disintegration with all the means 
at its disposal. When it failed to prevent the march of 
events, it took steps for the affirmation of its high clergy 
in Yugoslavia ordering them to act destructively against the 
‘new Yugoslav State. M. Martié 
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